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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae = 
ITHOUT question the event of the week has been the 
final, and, we believe, except in time of war, irrevocable 
relief of the bread of the people from taxation; and the 
challenge which Mr. Chamberlain has thrown down to all Free- 
trade Imperialists,—and also, be it said, to his own colleagues. 
We must deal with the complicated politico-psychological 
problem thus created chronologically ; but before we do so 
we must enter a caveat against a notion, which we not only 
do not share personally, but are certain is untrue, that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s intention was to injure and undermine his 
colleagues. Such tactics are foreign to his nature, and in 
spite of party recriminations, we make bold to assert that 
Mr. Chamberlain is no self-seeking intriguer. What has 
led him into this apparent attack on his own colleagues is 
that habit of occasionally imagining that things can be and 
not be at the same time which we have analysed at length 
elsewhere. His speech at Birmingham was the crowning 
example, both on the question of Imperialism and Free-trade, 
and also as regards the solidarity of the Cabinet. He clearly 
thought, and with his matchless powers of persuasion in- 
duced his chief for the moment to think so too, that there was 
nothing incompatible or inconsistent in the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer facing an angry mob of 
Protectionists in London and declaring that the Corn-tax 
should not be reimposed, while he was preaching Protec- 
tionist Imperialism in Birmingham,—a system the first step 
in which must be a Corn-duty with a Protectionist bias for 
the Empire. 








On Friday, May 15th, Mr. Balfour told the deputation of 
Members of Parliament and representatives of various agri- 
cultural and other associations that the Government intended 
to stand firm in the matter of the relief of the people’s bread 
from all taxation. After pointing out how the Corn-tax, 
owing to its being a tax on feeding-stuffs, injured the farmer, 
Mr. Balfour declared that the great protest made against the 
tax rendered it impossible to regard it, as it was hoped it 
might be regarded, as a permanent part of our fiscal system. 
If Protection was ever reintroduced in this country, it could 
not be by a side-wind. It must be done consciously and 
openly. Mr. Balfour then went on to speak of Free-trade in 
the abstract. We need not, however, follow him here, but will 
only deal with what he said as to the Colonies and a closer 
union. A political union was not possible just now, but if a 
fiscal union should prove possible he would look upon its 
consummation with unfeigned pleasure. “If that were done 
[%.e., a fiscal union] a trifling duty upon food imports might 
be part of a general system.” But such a movement must 
come, not from one or two industries, “ but from the conscience 
and intellect of the great body and mass of the people.” ‘Till, 
however, such a general agreement was reached, it was useless 








universally sound he is in practice when our economic policy 
is concerned. When dealing with the subject of Free-trade 
he almost always indulges in an abstract attack on the 
doctrine, but ends with a thoroughly wise and sound practical 
conclusion. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, never fails 
to pay verbal homage to Free-trade, but after such homage 
usually puts forth some political suggestion which is a direct 
challenge to the policy of Free-trade. 


On Friday, May 15th, Mr. Chamberlain addressed his con- 
stituents in a memorable speech. In the form of suggesting 
the matter for discussion, he urged, with all the resources of 
his matchless political eloquence,.that we should unite the 
Empire by according to the Colonies somo system of pre- 
ferential fiscal treatment, and that they should reciprocate in 
kind. We have dealt with Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals else- 
where, and will here only quote the most significant portion of 
his speech :—“ Mr. Cobden did not hesitate to make a treaty 
of preference and reciprocity with France, and Mr. Bright did 
not hesitate to approve his action; and I cannot believe if 
they had been present among us now, and known what this 
new situation was—I cannot believe that they would have hesi- 
tated to make a treaty of preference and reciprocity with our 
own children. Well, you see the point. You want an 
Empire. Do you think it better to cultivate the trade with 
your own people, or to let that go in order that you may keep 
the trade of those who, rightly enough, are your competitors 
and rivals?” 


Mr. Chamberlain went on to declare that there were 
two alternatives before the people of the Empire. 
“They may maintain if they like in all its severity the 
interpretation—in my mind an entirely artificial and 
wrong interpretation—which has been placed upon the 
doctrines of Free-trade by a small remnant of Little 
Englanders of the Manchester school who now profess to be 
the sole repositories of the doctrines of Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright. They may maintain that policy in all its severity, 
although it is repudiated by every other nation and by all 
your own Colonies. In that case, they will be absolutely pre- 
cluded either from giving any kind of preference or favour to 
any of their Colonies abroad, or even protecting their Colonies 
abroad when they offer to favour us.” The second alternative 
was “that we shculd insist that we will not be bound by any 
purely technical definition of Free-trade.” 


Mr. Chamberlain, as Mr. Leonard Courtney has pointed out, 
was, of course, betrayed into a very serious slip in regard 
to Cobden’s French Treaty. No preference ‘was given to 
French goods as such, and no certificates of French 
origin were demanded. The Treaty gave equal benefits to 
all nations. It is clear that, however much Mr. Chamberlain 
may think himself a Free-trader, he has not the least 
grasp of the fundamental principles of Free-trade. He does 
not see that Protection, however good the motive with which 
it is imposed, and however fine the name by which it is called, 
always results in waste; and that it is impossible to make a 
nation as a whole rich by law,—though, of course, a section of 
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the community may gain by interference with free exchange. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, if carried out, would end by 
ruining the Empire. It would weaken it materially, and it 
would cause an outbreak of internal jealousy and recrimina- 
tion which could not but have the most disastrous results. 
But it will not be carried out. Nothing but force could 
shackle the Empire in the chains of a system of exclusive 
trade, and force is impossible. As we have said elsewhere, 
neither the Mother-country nor the Colonies are going to 
become a “tied house.” 


Lord Rosebery on Tuesday inaugurated the new Chamber of 
Commerce at Burnley and delivered a speech mainly concerned 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial trade proposals. Lord Rose- 
bery began by disclaiming any intention to treat Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech from a political standpoint. The subject raised 
was not yet, and might never be, a matter of politics ; besides, 
he was not prepared “hastily to reject, without mature con- 
sideration, any plan offered on high authority, and based on 
large experience, for really cementing and uniting the British 
Empire.” Proceeding in this balancing strain, Lord Rosebery 
then put forward some of the considerations that must be 
taken into account both from the Imperial and the Colonial 
standpoint. First of all there was the burden of Imperial 
defence, borne wholly and cheerfully by the Mother-country. 
It should also be considered whether the system of reciprocal 
tariffs would really bind us more closely to the Colonies than 
now. In any case, he thought that we ought to have some 
form of direct representation from the Colonies to guide us 
and advise us as to the question of tariffs. As regards 
Free-trade, he admitted that it did not benefit all branches of 
industry, least of all the landed interest; nor was he one of 
those who believed that Free-trade was part of the Sermon on 
the Mount. But he went on to say that “if we quarrelled with, 
or separated materially from, the customers who gave us at 
least two-thirds, and possibly three-quarters, of our trade to 
oblige a customer who gave us a quarter or a third, we 
should not be doing a wise thing in our own interest, or even 
in that of our Colonial customer.” 


It can hardly be wondered that, considering these enigmatic 
sayings and the significant absence of any denunciation of 
the scheme, the supporters of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 
and notably the Times and the Datly Mail, hailed Lord 
Rosebery as a convert to the doctrine of preferential 
duties. On Friday, however, a letter appeared from Lord 
Rosebery’s private secretary to a Protectionist correspondent 
which declared that his chief “could not conceal his surprise 
at your interpretation” of his speech. But even this letter, 
though it implied Lord Rosebery’s objections to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme, did not express them very emphatically. 
The scheme must be treated respectfully, though Lord 
Rosebery had “ already indicated the nature of the objections, 
which he himself believes to be insurmountable, to any plan 
of the kind.” We confess that this letter reminds us irre- 
sistibly of the lines in the Rolliad which describe Lord Shel- 
burne,—lines which we must take leave to quote with an altera- 
tion of two or three words :— 


“The Daily Mail affirms I like the plan. 
I never did, my Lords, I never can. 
Plain words, thank Heaven, are always understood, 
*I could approve, I said, but not ‘I would’ 
Anxious to make the public feel content, 
My view was just to seem to give consent, 
While all the world might see that nothing less was meant.” 


But seriously, if Lord Rosebery has been misinterpreted by 
his admirers, he has no one to blame for the fact but himself. 
He was not obliged to touch on the matter at a non-political 
gathering, but if he did touch on it at all, those who, like our- 
selves, are Imperialists and Free-traders had a right to look to 
him—the man who has always proclaimed himself an Im- 
perialist and a Free-trader—for a clear and definite lead on this 
momentous subject, not for a juggling oracle. No doubt it 


will be said that Lord Rosebery has at once explained and made 
clear the enigmas of his speech, and in the right direction; 
but unfortunately that is by no means the same thing as a 
clear lead from the beginning. An explained speech never 
brings conviction. Did not Lord Rosebery himself, speaking 
of aformer Premier (Lord Shelburne), deplore the fact that 
“There lies the 


his statements had always to be explained ? 








renege 
whole matter,—Shelburne’s good faith was always exemplary, 
but always in need of explanation.” . 


We are delighted to find that Mr. Asquith, at any rate, 
gives no uncertain sound in regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s Dro. 
posal. Speaking of it at Doncaster on Thursday, he declared 
that “its benefits to the Colonies were in the highest degreg 
problematic and uncertain”; and “it involved, of a logical 
necessity, the imposition of a tax upon the great bulk of the 
food and raw material which we imported from abroad, which 
formed the subsistence of our people and the basis of oy 
prosperity. From the largest and widest point of view of 
Imperial policy, it would tend to produce ill-feeling at home 
against our fellow-subjects in the Colonies, foment Jealousies 
and misunderstandings between the Colonies themselves, ang 
lead to a new and more embittered war of tariffs all round the 
world.” 


There has been a momentary change in the situation in the 
Balkans. War between Turkey and Bulgaria had become a 
probable that Prince Ferdinand quitted Paris for Sofia, and 
on his arrival compelled the Daneff Ministry to resign, The 
Daneff Ministry professed to be Pro-Russian, but had a secret 
leaning towards the insurgents in Macedonia. After an attempt 
at the comprehension of all parties which was probably not 
sincere, the Prince appointed as Premier General Petroff, the 
leader of the followers of Stambouloff, who are first of all 
“strong-fisted”” administrators, and secondly favourable to 
Turkey. The change will strengthen the Sultan’s hand iy 
resisting the pressure of his officers towards war, and greatly 
increases the difficulties of the Macedonian insurgents, They 
have organised and are maintaining a rather feeble guerilla 
war, marked by endless atrocities on both sides; but their 
first object is to compel an intervention from abroad, which 
the Sultan and Prince Ferdinand wish to prevent. We have 
discussed the situation elsewhere, but may mention here that 
the coming fine weather favours the insurgents, and the cost 
of the troops greatly embarrasses the Sultan in any policy 
of delay. The accounts from Albania are too conflicting to 
furnish a base of opinion, but apparently some of the clans 
are resisting the Turkish troops, while others are inclined to 
yield. 





The story of the outrages upon the Jews of Kisheneff, which 
seemed too ghastly to be true, has been fully confirmed. Mr, 
D. L. Alexander and Mr. Claude G. Montefiore have sent to 
the Times a narrative based upon Christian evidence which is 
worse even than the rumours. Upon two successive days, 
the 19th and 20th ult., the Russian mob, previously organised 
for the purpose, attacked the Jewish quarter, wrecking houses, 
outraging women, flinging children from the balconies on to 
the stones below, and braining all men who resisted. Four 
thousand families are without shelter, thirteen hundred 
shops and houses were pillaged, and the killed and wounded 
number four hundred and sixty-seven, of whom forty-eight 
died on the spot. The mob was so drunk with fury that it 
resorted even to torture and mutilation, nails were driven into 
one man’s head, and bodies were found which had been 
disembowelled. The wretched survivors, aware that they 
may be again attacked, have fled to the neighbouring 
Southern towns, and as yet there has been no punishment for 
the guilty. Awed by the ery of horror which has risen from 
all Europe and America, the Czar has removed the Governor, 
who did not call out the troops to protect his citizens; but of 
regular justice upon the guilty we hear no word. The secret 
feeling of the authorities seems to be that if the Jews fly from 
Russia, Russia is well rid of them, and that though the 
means adopted may be detestable, the result is good. 


Indeed, it seems probable that powerful members of the 
Government sympathise with the mob. M. de Plehve, 
Minister of the Interior, had been warned that risings were 
expected, and secretly forwarded orders to the officials to ex: 
postulate but not to use arms, and on the 11th inst. published 
a decree forbidding Jews to associate in their own defence. 
The consequence of the orders was that the Governor, who 
had ten thousand troops at his disposal in the town, made on 
the two days named no effort to arrest the orgie of blood and 
plunder, though he stopped it with a word when he thought it 
had gone far enough; that the police looked on without 
interference; and that messages to St. Petersburg praying 
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for protection were refused transmission. And then men 
a i that the ranks of the Nihilists are never completely 
prem The only excuse offered by the authorities is that 
the Jews plunder the people by lending them money at high 
interest. As the Russian Government have full power to 
Jant all Jews in a separate colony, or even to expel them 
r their country, as the Spaniards did, their tolerance of 
vied are really acts of rebellion can be explained only on the 
that they hate the Jews as hard as the Russian mob 


they dregard them as a people disentitled either to justice 


does, an 
or mercy. 
All accounts from France indicate that the relations 
yetween the State and the Church are stiained to breaking- 
point. All over the country the Clericals and Anti-Clericals 
are fighting, usually within the churches themselves, and in 
the debates on the Law of Associations, and the way it has 
been carried out, constant demands are heard for the 
denunciation of the Concordat. A direct vote with that 
object was, in fact, only defeated on Wednesday by a 
majority of 31 (278 to 247). M, Combes resisted this 
vote for reasons of policy; but the violent language of a 
section of the Bishops has been felt by the majority of 
Deputies as a challenge, and the Premier may, it is stated on 
good authority, be forced to yield. If not, the Republican 
union of groups which is his foothold will break up. At 
present he is asking the Pope to calm his Bishops, and the 
Pope might not be disinclined; but he has to think of the 
monastic Orders throughout the world, and to remember that 
one at least of recent Anti-Clerical decrees interferes directly 
with the liberty of the pulpit. We presume some compromise 
will be found, unless it ‘be true that the higher clergy, weary 
of being coerced by the Legislature, are willing to separate 
Church and State. They make a mistake if that is so, for 
the secularists in France will not liberate the Church from 
thraldom, even if the Budget of Worship is abolished. 





Spain is probably on the eve of troubled days. The loss 
of the colonies, the death of Sefior Sagasta, and the rise 
of a fiercely Anti-Clerical spirit are changing the old Liberal 
party into a Republican one, which, it must not be forgotten, 
has strong friends and allies in France. Thirty-five 
Republicans have been elected to the new Cortes, and the 
capital has declared itself frankly Republican. This, again, 
has alarmed the Government, the real head of which, it is 
said, is still the Queen-Mother, and the cry of “Viva la 
Republica!” has been forbidden, while in the interior the task 
of maintaining order has been transferred from the gendarmes 
to the “Civil Guard,” which is almost equivalent to pro- 
claiming a minor state of siege. Dangerous prisoners cap- 
tured by the Civil Guard have a trick of running away and 
getting shot. There is no doubt that Spain, humiliated and 
discontented, is inclined to trace its grievances to the 
Monarchy ; but whether any section of the Army shares that 
opinion is still doubtful. The young King seems to be popular 
enough; but there is a complaint that he is too much in his 
mother’s hands. 


Nothing is settled in Somaliland, General Manning, who is 
concentrating supplies and transport at Bohotle, apparently 
waiting for final orders. Negotiations, however, are going on 
with Italy, and Menelek, though harassed by deficient supplies, 
has struck a small but effective stroke atthe Mullah. On some 
day not clearly stated, but probably between April 20th and 30th, 
an Abyssinian force was attacked by eleven hundred Dervishes 
at Burhilli, They were taken by surprise, but as all their history 
proves, they are gallant soldiers, and though the Dervishes 
charged splendidly they were repulsed, losing three hundred 
men killed to the Abyssinian twenty-one. The blow to the 
Mullah must be severe, especially if, as is reported, he has 
promised his followers the conquest of Abyssinia, which has 
been a traditional object with all Mahommedans since the 
days when the Prophet made his negro servant Commander- 
in-Chief of an army of invasion. With Menelek fully on our 
side, and the Italians “ benevolent,” if lethargic, and most of 
the wells in our hands, General Manning ought to win; but 
of course all depends on the final resolve of the British 
Ministry. 


The Colonial party in France have published their pro- 


France and Great Britain as regards their relative position in 
North Africa. Substantially the agreement amounts to this: 
that France should resign all claims in Egypt, and secure to 
this country a free hand in the disposal of Egyptian revenues, 
on condition that she herself should be invested with a pro- 
tectorate of all Morocco except the Mediterranean coast. 
This coast, with Tangier as its capital, should be formed into 
a neutralised State with, apparently, a Prince of its own. The 
entrance to the Mediterranean would then, it is argued, remain 
free. This is very nearly the proposal which we have all along 
ventured to suggest, though we still doubt whether it would 
not be better to make the coast State a dependency of Spain. 
This would secure her adhesion to the arrangement, and 
obviate the chance of Tangier and its surrounding country 
falling into a condition of intolerable anarchy. Anyhow, the 
proposal indicates a certain reasonableness and readiness to 
discuss upon the part of the French Colonial party. 


The House of Commons during the week has been chiefly 
occupied with the Education Bill. On Tuesday Sir William 
Anson explained the changes in the representation of the 
Borough Councils on the Education Committee which the 
Government had finally decided on. The County Council 
would under the amended scheme have forty-two members, 
the City one, and the grouped Boroughs eleven in all. Thus, 
even counting the twenty-five outsiders to be added, the 
County Council would have a clear majority. On Wednes- 
day a division was taken on Mr. Whiteley’s Motion to 
eliminate the Borough Council representation altogether. 
This amendment was only rejected by a majority of 41 votes 
(195 to 154). 


A debate on the Congo Free State occupied much time in 
the Commons on Wednesday, and did not produce a very 
satisfactory result. Mr. Herbert Samuel and Sir Charles 
Dilke described, and in the general opinion of the House 
proved, the frightful misgovernment of the State, and 
showed that it was mainly due to the concession of nine 
vast territorial monopolies established for the benefit of 
private companies and of the King of the Belgians, who is 
absolute within the State and exacts heavy royalties. These 
monopolies cover the greater part of the State, that is, of 
a million square miles, and almost completely extinguish 
British trade, while yielding vast profits to the monopolists. 
As these monopolies were distinctly forbidden by the Treaty 
of Berlin, the speakers proposed a Resolution binding the 
Government to bring the violation of the Treaty within the 
cognisance of the signatory Powers. No one in the House 
denied the existence of terrible abuses, the evidence 
for which was pronounced overwhelming; but no speaker 
departed from the most “correct” debating attitude, or 
broke into that storm of indignation which is customary 
whenever the facts are alluded to in private. They simply 
demanded that the signatory Powers should be asked 
whether they were aware that their own merciful and civi- 
lised arrangements had been set at naught, 


Lord Cranborne’s reply was very weak ; but he did not deny 
the allegations, though he asserted that many of the delin- 
quents had been punished by the Government of the Congo. 
He admitted, therefore, that a primd-facie case had been made 
out, but asked that the words in the Resolution which con- 
demned the Congo Free State should be omitted, and that the 
whole matter should be treated as one for inquiry. The 
remaining signatories must be consulted, for Great Britain 
could not act alone, and he seemed, indeed, in one part of his 
speech disposed to rely upon the beneficial effect of debate in 
stimulating opinion. As the monopolists care nothing about 
opinion, as the Congo Government will deny all the allega- 
tions, and as Continentals are seldom moved by the wrongs 
of black men, this is most unsatisfactory. Mr. Balfour 
certainly went a little further, and promised “ action” of some 
diplomatic kind; but the total result of the debate was dis- 
appointing. Even English statesmen seem to forget that if 
the black races are to be drilled into order by the “ irresistible 
strength of civilisation,’ they become wards of the civilised 
Powers, and must be treated as minors under the protection 
of the great Court of Appeal. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


sonia mame 
“TIED-HOUSE” IMPERIALISM. 


Ws are Imperialists first and Free-traders afterwards, 
VY for Free-trade is but a counsel of economic perfection, 
while the Imperial Union is, in our view, vital to the race. 
If, then, we thought that by abandoning the policy of the 
free and open market, under which we have grown so great, 
we could prevent the decay of the Empire, or could maintain 
it in increased “ health and wealth long to live,” we should 
not hesitate to sacrifice the principle of Free-trade. But 
would Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals do this ? Would they 
found the Empire on the rock ? would they pronounce the 
fateful words esto perpetu1? would they bind the Empire 
together and secure its future? We believe, nay, we are 
sure, that they would, if carried, do none of these things. 
Instead, they would bring with them the seeds of ruin 
and of political decay, of strife rather thaa of brother- 
hood, of political trouble, and of material injury and 
waste. Fora moment it is possible, though even this is 
by no means certain, that the patent medicine we are urged 
so persuasively to take might bring an apparent prosperity 
and strength to the Empire. But the bright colour would 
be a hectic flush, not the glow of health, and we should 
find all too soon that the national and Imperial constitution 
had been shattered, that our vitality had received a deadly 
blow, and that the Empire had begun to die at the heart. 

It is, therefore, because we are Imperialisis, and not 
because we are Free-traders, that we oppose Mr. Chamber- 
lain in this matter, and urge the nation to reject his advice. 
It is because we desire with all our heart and with all our 
strength the welfare of this Imperial realm, because we 
long to see the Empire grow in might and security, and to 
behold the daughter nations of the Empire oversea free and 
prosperous, and the Motherland also free and prosperous, 
that we would warn the British people to avoid ‘this 
poisonous plant whose touch is death.’ We are not, 
of course, among those who imagine that Free-trade 
is a worn-out shibboleth. On the contrary, we believe 
that it has made Britain great, and that it is to 
freedom and Free-trade that we owe our Empire. We 
hold that Protection in any form and under any alias 
is. always economic waste, and that Free-trade always 
represents the conservation of economic and material 
energy. We are Free-traders, that is, not because 
Cobden or Bright or anybody else advocated Free-trade, 
but because the policy of Free-trade is the policy of 
economic convenience, because it is politically and materi- 
ally expedient. We do not, however, wish to join issue 
on this point, but to consider solely the welfare of the 
Empire. If we thought that the Empire would really 
benefit, we would cheerfully endure the economic waste 
and injury involved in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. The 
Empire is worth a great material sacrifice, and’ we would 
gladly make such a sacrifice to secure so great an end. 
But when we are asked to make a material sacrifice which 
will at the same time shake the pillars of the Empire, which 
will introduce the rift into the lute, which will undermine 
the foundations that up till now have been so well and 
truly laid, and upon which some day we expect to 
see so noble a building raised,—then we cannot keep 
silence. In the mood of the moment it is an unpopular 
and disagreeable task to say these things, and to point 
out that what Mr. Chamberlain regards as form and 
substance is nothing but a glowing mirage; but that dis- 
agreeable task we must undertake, even though the pro- 
fessed leaders among Free-traders who are also Imperialists, 
such as Lord Rosebery, bend to the gale, and instead of 
speaking out frankly and openly, prefer to give a half- 
hearted and balancing reception to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ideas. 

Our first reason as Imperialists for opposing the scheme 
is that it will give rise to hopes and aspirations, both 
here and in the Colonies, which cannot be satisfied with- 
out inflicting an injury on the mass of our population 
and on our traders which they will not be able to 
endure. We see already that the proposal has become 
mixed up with the schemes of politicians like Mr. 
Chaplin and Mr. James Lowther. As Protectionists, 
they seize on the idea of an Imperial Zollverein to 
aid them in their scheme for maintaining taxation on 
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the food of the people. At first, perhaps, Colonial ¢ 
and Colonial wheat may be allowed to come in free: ia 
when the farming interest and the milling interes im 
strong enough, what guarantee have we that the Fi 
farmer and the home miller will not argue that it is aks 
to expose them to the competition of wheat grown Pe 
virgin soil or flour ground by Colonial waterfalls? But 
such a demand and such a struggle of interests would do 
infinite harm to the Empire. While our taxes. ayy 
imposed for revenue only they can be defended and 
maintained without causing any heart-burnings. Ono 
levy them for other reasons, and the Colonies will 
naturally claim to have a right to say how the 
shall be levied, and to have a voice in deciding 
whether this or that Colony, or this or that home 
interest, is getting too good a bargain. The difficultieg 
of drawing up any preferential tariff which will satisfy 
the Empire as a whole are enormous,—and if the 
Empire is not satisfied, our condition will be greatly 
altered for the worse. No Colony has a grievance now, or 
can say that it is unfairly treated when all are free to trade 
with us. Under a preferential system the accidents of space 
and material resources must produce inequality, and make 
certain Colonies aggrieved and ready to declare that other 
Colonies are unduly favoured. But it is of such grievances 
that disruption comes. 

Can it be said that such disputes and disappoint: 
ments will not break out? Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
as we write is not six days old, and already 
Australia is vibrating with prospective disputes. The 
Times correspondent tells us that on Tuesday the Argus 
pointed out the grave objection that Mr. Chamberlain's 
scheme would mean increased Protection in Australia, 
The Protectionists might agree to increase duties against 
foreign countries, but would never consent to reduce the 
existing tariff in favour of Britain. “ It is really against 
British manufactures that the present Protectionist tariff 
is levied, and the Protectionists did all they could to make 
it higher.” No doubt some important newspapers, and a 
considerable number of important politicians, as, for instance, 
the Premier of the Commonwealth, gave a guarded approval 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech; but the Free-traders—and 
remember the Free-traders in Australia are a most power- 
ful party—have pronounced strongly against it. For 
example, Sir William McMillan, deputy leader of the 
Free-trade Opposition in the Federal Parliament, said in 
an interview that he was “absolutely opposed to a pre- 
ferential tariff, which would hamper the trading relations 
of Australia with foreign countries. Some time in the 
future there would be an immense trade between Australia 
and the western coast of America, Japan, China, and 
India; even at the present time the trade of Australia 
with countries other than Great Britain was increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and any embargo on foreign goods would 
inevitably cause retaliation.” The Premier of South 
Australia, we note, was by no means enthusiastic in the 
matter of preferential treatment ; while Mr. Routledge, the 
Agent-General for Queensland, speaking on behalf of the 
Premier of that great Colony, though tepidly sympathetic 
with the abstract proposal, saw many difficulties in the way. 
His remarks were specially memorable, as they introduced 
at once a difficulty which we have again and again in- 
sisted on in these columns in dealing with the Zollverein, 
—the difficulty of inter-Colonial trade jealousy.“ If,” said 
Mr. Routledge, “ preferential treatment is to be extended to 
all British dependencies, Queensland will suffer through the 
importation of West Indian and Mauritius sugar.” In 
other words, Queensland has no notion of giving up her 
Protectionist system, even within the Empire. The Age, 
the other great Melbourne paper, dismissed the scheme 
with what Dr. Johnson called “frigid equanimity.” 
“Australia has not had much interest in reciprocity, 
and does not regard it with the same enthusiasm 4s 
Canada.” England no doubt, saw that it was vital to her 
to increase her markets, and so looked to the Colonies. 
Australia might at a future time do something in the way 
of reciprocity on a Protectionist basis, but she could not, 
“even for the all-important claims of Imperial unity, 
consent to a policy that might endanger her industrial 
position.” From Sydney the note of alarm is sounde 
even more clearly. Sydney merchants, we are told, 
condemn Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals as retrograde. 
A portion of the Sydney Press is very plaim 
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ocean . 
spoken. For example, the eine peti Telegraph, 
commenting on Mr. Cham rlain’s speech, says :— 
“The conception of Mr. Cobden proposing a Pro- 
tectionist tariff for the Empire requires either an 
heroic imagination or a fine contempt of facts. So far, 
Mr. Chamberlain has been significantly careful to abstain 
from a direct suggestion as to what changes in the tariff 
should be sanctioned. The only move which Great 
Britain has made fiscally is to wipe off the Corn-duties, 
thereby annihilating the fond hopes of the Protectionists. 
The South Australian Register 1s even more downright. It 
comments as follows :—“ Mr. Chamberlain is apparently 
dealing in chimeras. If he is serious, he should be more 
definite. Preferential trade, with the added obligation of 
a special Colonial contribution to Imperial defence, would 
work out badly for the producer, whose outlets would be 
restricted, while British manufacturers would enjoy a 
monopoly in the Colonies.” The Brisbane Courier opposes 
the scheme on the same grounds as the Spectator. It sees, 
as we do, the injury that must be inflicted on the Empire :— 
“The present unity and affection between the Motherland 
and the Colonies and the promise of the future will be 
lessened if an attempt is made to forge iron chains of 
commercial and political restrictions.” Those are wise 
words, and when all the sophistries founded on ill-digested 
statistics and well-meaning but dangerous rhetoric have 
evaporated they will still remain. If we think of the future 
of the Empire we shall have nothing to do with the new 
licy. The Perth West Australian says :—‘“ The cable 
Fads one to believe that Mr. Chamberlain misunderstands 
the situation and the policy of Australia, which, for the 
development of the people, goes even so far as to place 
restrictions on imports from the Mother-country. Why 
exclude America and Germany if England is to swamp 
our markets and destroy our nascent manufactures ? ” 
Reasons of space forbid any further quotations, but we 
have given enough tc show the very doubtful reception 
accorded to the scheme by a large section of public opinion 
in Australia. We admit, of course, that opinions equally 
strong on the other side could be quoted, but that does 
not affect our point, which is to prove that it is impossible 
to expect anything like unanimity in the Colonies. Yet 
without unanimity nothing can be done. In Canada it is 
true that the scheme meets with a nearer approach to 
unanimous approval, but then it must be remembered that 
Canada has been dazzled by the notion. that her corn- 
growers will somehow be given the complete command of 
the home wheat market. The Canadians would not be 
human if they were not greatly moved by such a prospect. 
We can only end as we began, by the declaration that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals should be considered not so 
much on economic as on Imperial grounds. They are 
essentially disruptive, though they are so well meant and 
have about them so specious an air of unity. Adopt them, 
and we shall find that instead of uniting the Empire we 
have shaken it to its foundations. Reject them, and let 
the Empire go forward on the old lines of liberty and 
Free-trade, and the Empire may face her future without 
fear. To say that the Empire cannot exist as now, we will 
not say on sentiment, for it is a word much misused, but 
on the feeling of race loyalty and of a common ideal, is to 
misread history. Such ties are invisible, but they are none 
the less strong 2nd commanding. While we keep for our 
motto imperium et libertas and are true to the kindied 
principles of freedom and Free-trade we need have no fear. 
The Empire can be great and strong without the Mother- 
country making the Colonies, or the Colonies making the 
Mother-country, a “tied house.” 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN is a great statesman and a 
great patriot, and the Empire owes him a debt of 
gratitude that must never be forgotten, but he has one 
memorable defect. He does not realise that things cannot 
be and not be at the same time. It is a common defect in 
the politician, but usually it is linked with a certain feeble- 
hess of grasp and weakness of purpose. In Mr. Chamber- 
Jain there are no such balancing drawbacks. His strength 
of will, his eagerness, his alertness, all combine to exag- 
gerate the defect. Sleepy, inert men may think that things 
can be and not be at the same time, but they do not 
attempt to bring the matter to the test. They drift and let 








drift. A man like Mr. Chamberlain insists on forcing the 
pace. Once imbued with an idea, he will not rest till he 
has brought it to the front. He has no doubts about any 
scheme he has taken up, but believes in it passionately. 
He never stops to inquire whether after all the foundation 
of his plan may not be a paradox. He is sure it is sét firm 
on the rock. He may invite criticism, for he is so keen about 
his scheme that he wishes to improve it in every possible 
way. But though he likes criticism which will prove 
useful and helpful in coustruction, he will not brook 
opposition if the opposition is real, and so essentially 
destructive. This determination to push matters through, 
this intense belief in any project he takes up, is in many 
ways most admirable. We feel that Mr. Chamberlain 
really cares. His is no flabby, half-hearted approval, but 
a real enthusiasm, and when his cause is a sound one, as we 
gladly and gratefully admit that it is in nine cases out of 
ten, the nation reaps the benefit. When, however, he has, 
as in the present case, built his scheme on a paradox— 
the paradox that things can be and not be at the same 
time, that you can combine at one and the same time the 
advantages of Free-trade and Protection, and that you can 
let the Colonies and the Mother-country each and all have 
a free hand fiscally, and yet bind them by a system of 
preferential duties—Mr. Chamberlain’s magnificent driving 
powers are a source of danger to the nation. He climbs’ 
on to the box, seizes the reins in his firm and steady grasp, 
calls to the helpers to let go, and with a crack of the 
whip and a splendid blast from the post-horn the Imperial 
mail starts off amid the plaudits of the crowd, sometimes 
quite in the right direction, but sometimes, too, down one, 
of “those roads that lead nowhere,” or actually over a 
precipice. It is always magnificent, but, alas! it is not 
always sound coachmanship. 


As may be supposed, the more sober portion of the com- 
munity are filled with dire dismay when they see, as in the 
present instance, the gallant coachman and the national 
coach setting out along a road that ends in a precipice. But 
though they are alarmed, and have cause to be alarmed, they 
still are able to take heart from former experiences. They 
know that in spite of all remonstrances the coach will be 
galloped to the very edge of the abyss, but that when just 
at the edge the splendid nerve and splendid powers of 
driving possessed by the coachman will avail to extricate 
himself and his charge from the difficulties in which his 
rashness has placed them. Just before it is too late he 
will contrive to turn the coach round, and the team, 
safe if somewhat depressed, will be brought back, and 
we shall all be praising the skill of the man who could 
manage to get so well out of so bad a scrape. To drop our 
metaphor, Mr. Chamberlain, though so rash in thought 
and in abstract conclusions, always shows a wonderful 
ability as soon as he is brought face to face with a 
practical and concrete situation. When it comes to 
definite action he is seldom at fault. Facts, when once 
he can get really in touch with them, seem to inspire him 
to do the right thing. He is, no doubt, “for thought too 
rash,” but happily he is not “ for action too refined.” His 
reason is perpetually leading him wrong, but if he can 
only arrive at a concrete situation his instinct keeps .him 
straight. Before the Home-rule split actually took place 
Mr. Chamberlain, as we all know, indulged in the most 
dangerous and delusive ideas as to a scheme for 
Provincial Councils, which was to be and not be 
Home-rule at one and the same time. With the 
notion that his power and energy could force the two 
incompatibles to fuse, he light-heartedly entered Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet. But when Mr. Gladstone’s Home- 
rule Bill was actually drawn, and Mr. Chamberlain was 
face to face with the facts, he saw things as they really 
were, and saved the situation by his resignation. Yet 
strangely enough he had not learned the lesson that 
paradoxes make bad foundations. The very next year- he 
was willing and eager to enter on a round-table Conference 
which was, in plain words, to draw upa plan under which oil 
and water should mix, and should allow the maintenance of 
the Union to be and not be at thesame time. Here again, 
however, his strong common-sense when confronted with 
actual facts saved him, and he left the round-table Confer- 
ence a firmer Unionist thanever. Take another example of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s difficulty in realising that things cannot 
be and not beat the same time,—his virtual proposal for an 
alliance between Britain, Germany, and the United States. 
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The thing from the first moment it was proposed was an 
impossibility. That we could form, if not an alliance in 
name with America, yet an understanding based on a com- 
munity of interest and on kinship, was clear enough. That 
either we or the United States, or both, could be in alliance 
with Germany—though no doubt we could both be on terms 
of peace and friendship with her—was a capital example of 
his belief that things can be and not be at the same time. 
But though Mr. Chamberlain trotted his team up to the edge 
of the precipice, he turned round in time, and now we venture 
to think that no statesman is more convinced than himself 
that the foreign policy of the Kaiser and our own foreign 
policy are in no sense compatible. Yet another example. 
Whether Mr. Chamberlain ever personally favoured the 
suspension of the Cape Constitution we do not know ; but 
at any rate he allowed the question to be mooted in South 
Africa, and did not the moment it was suggested place 
his veto on it. That he did not impose that veto was, 
at any rate, a sign that he did not realise that here again 
he was acting on his belief that things can be and 
not be at the same time. Yet the moment the proposal 
came within the sphere of immediate political action Mr. 
Chamberlain realised the danger impending, and in one of 
the ablest of modern State papers put an end to the 
rash and ill-considered scheme. 

The new proposals of Mr. Chamberlain for revolution- 
ising the fiscal and political policy of the Empire constitute 
the crowning example. If ever a scheme was based on the 
delusion that things can be and not be at the same time, it 
is the proposal for some system of preferential duties 
within the Empire under which we are to remain Free- 
traders and the Colonies are to remain Protectionists, and 
everybody is to make his own tariff, while at the same 
time we are all to be somehow united in the bonds of a 
preferential or differential tariff. Depend upon it, this 
gigantic paradox, after inflaming the minds of half the 
people of the Empire and raising false hopes from the 
tropics to the Pole, will burst and collapse like an 
ill-filled balloon. Mr. Chamberlain as soon as he sits 
down to construct his tariff, or, rather, to discuss 
his tariff in detail with the representatives of 
the Colonies—for we should not be surprised if, with 
his usual alertness and energy, he had already con- 
structed a preferential tariff—will discover a thousand 
practical difficulties, and will realise that his scheme is 
impossible. Then, like the sensible, businesslike man that 
he is, he will no doubt turn round, drop the scheme of 
preferential tariffs, and give his attention to some other 
Imperial need. Curiously enough, the country will not be 
angry with him, in spite of his having taken a wrong path 
and shown so headstrong a determination to go down it 
regardless of all warnings. And the country will be right. 
Beyond question Mr. Chamberlain runs great risks and does 
a good deal of harm by these sudden fits and starts of policy; 
but still, he is a man, and a man, too, who 1s fearless and 
strong, even if he is rash and headstrong and too much 
inclined to trust to foundations of paradox. After all, if 
a politician is aman there is always hope. He can be kept 
in order and controlled by public opinion even when most 
rash, When a politician has no manliness in him he 
suffers from a defect which can never be made good. 
Happily both our leading Unionist statesmen possess this 
quality of manliness. Mr. Balfour has defects of his own 
which we have never been willing to gloze over or conceal, 
but he too is a man, and when roused by the stimulus of 
great events, as during the late war, he has shown himself 
not only capable of patriotic devotion, but what is far rarer 
and far more valuable, of true serenity and steadfastness 
of mind. Thus Mr. Chamberlain will survive, and rightly 
survive, even this new and astounding example he has given 
us of his belief that things can be and not be at the same 
time if only they are a little way off. Zollvereins and prefer- 
ential duties and taxes on the food of the people in the 
alleged interest of “real Free-trade ” will go the way of all 
such chimeras; but Mr. Chamberlain will remain to do 
good practical work for the Empire. We shall have, no 
doubt, a few more speeches and a few more leading 
articles, but by this time next year the Zollverein idea 
will be as much a thing of the past as the proposal for a 
German alliance. 

We have dwelt above on Mr. Chamberlain’s defects as a 
statesman, for they are in the ascendant for the moment. 
But let no one think that we are blind to his splendid ser- 





Ses 
vices to the Empire, or that we do not realise that the 
great things he has done far outweigh the rash thj 

he has tried to do. But because we are proud of Mr 
Chamberlain as a great English statesman, and are grateful 
for his public services, we are not going to be silent in 
slavish adoration when we see him intent on a mad exploit 
like that he has just embarked upon. In his present mooq 
even the respect his great services demand shall not pre. 
vent him hearing the truth from those who admire his per. 
sonality and acknowledge his great work for the nation, 





THE NEWS FROM SOFIA. 


a? recent changes in the Cabinet of Sofia do some. 
thing to clear up the confused situation in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria is a man jp 
whom most remarkable intellectual powers coincide with g 
certain timidity, or over-clear perception of coming dangers 
and recent developments seem to have thoroughly alarmed 
him both for his Principality and his throne. The 
probability of war between Turkey and Bulgaria re. 
cently became close and pressing. On the one hand, 
though the Sultan relies rather on his wonderful astute. 
ness than on his sword, he detests the Bulgarians, who 
have always given him trouble ; he desires heartily to keep 
Macedonia, his last great province in Europe; and he ig 
daily pressed by soldiers whom he cannot disregard, and 
Finance Ministers who are exasperated by the cost of 
keeping a great army in the field, to invade Bulgaria and 
dictate his own terms at Sofia. One heavy military blow 
would, he is told, quiet Bulgaria, reduce the Macedonian 
agitators to despair, and enable him to send back his costly 
Reservists to Anatolia. On the other hand, the outrages 
committed on Bulgarians in Macedonia, where at this 
moment any man of that nationality is regarded asa 
dangerous rebel, and may be killed at sight by the armed 
Mahommedans, are driving the soldiers of the Principality 
so frantic that they would run the awful risk of declaring 
war on Constantinople rather than endure them any longer. 
The Daneff Ministry contrived for a time to keep both 
them and the populace quiet, but cries of “‘ Treason” began 
to be heard, and the Ministry was obviously losing its control, 
The Prince therefore resolved on strong measures. He 
hurried to Sofia from Paris, and as soon as he arrived 
rated the Ministers so soundly for disregard both of him. 
self and their duty that they resigned in a body. The 
Prince then turned to the party of the murdered Premier 
Stambouloff, who are friends of Turkey and absolutists, 
and appointed their chief, General Petroff, his Prime 
Minister. The General will, he believes, govern strongly, 
while his appointment will greatly conciliate the Sultan, 
and perhaps also the Turkish Generals who are clamouring 
for invasion. The outflow of Bulgarians into Macedonia 
will be stopped, so far as that is possible on such a road- 
less frontier, and the insurgent committees will be cut off 
from their only asylum when they are defeated. The 
Sultan, the Prince hopes, will thus be strengthened to take 
his own way, while he may be induced to spare the Bul. 
garian “ bands,” at least from anything worse than bullets 
in open fighting. St. Petersburg is disgusted, for ther, 
in spite of the entirely pacific disposition of the Czar, a 
strong party hoped for a Turkish invasion of Bulgaria, 
which might have brought Russian armies into the field; 
while Buda-Pesth is delighted, for there any partition of 
the Balkans is regarded with apprehension, as increasing 
the heavy weight of the Slav element within the com- 
posite Austrian Empire. 


Will it, then, be peace or war? The situation is 
too strained, and the elements of confusion are too many 
and too conflicting, for any careful thinker to give a 
confident reply; but we incline to believe that the 
chances on the whole are still against even an apparent 
peace. The Czar and the Austrian Kaiser both desire to 
wait, but neither has an army in the Balkans, and their 
orders may be disobeyed. The Mahommedans of Mace- 
donia and the Turkish troops from Asia are both 
frantic with irritation at what they deem the murderous 
insolence of the Christians, and may render peace impos- 
sible by an effort to stamp out resistance, as was done it 
Armenia. If that happened the Bulgarians would declare 
war, if they had to depose their Prince in order to do it, 
and then the Sultan will have no alternative. He dislikes 
the idea of invasion, which, among other consequences 
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may make a successful General too popular; but he can- 

{resist a unanimous demand from his own people, and 
a gclements in the situation may weaken his reluctance 
pap hare He is sure of the friendship of Germany, 
whose rulers want privileges in Asiatic Turkey, and would 
view even & possibility of collision between Great Britain 
and Russia with a perfectly natural sense of relief. He 
can trust kis Army, which has been reorganised by German 
Generals, and he is aware that both St. Petersburg and 

Vienna would at first regard any “lesson” given to Bul- 

ria, and to insurgents generally, as highly beneficial dis- 
cipline, leading them in future to depend more implicitly 
oa the Great Powers for guidance and for encouragement. 
Their statesmen have been threatening the insurgents and 
their friends with abandonment for the last six months, 
and it is possible that they mean it, for Armenia was 
abandoned. The Sultan, moreover, is fretted by the fact 
that Macedonia cannot, till Bulgaria is subdued, be held 
without a great garrison, which must while on active ser- 
vice be paid and provisioned and supplied at a cost which 
an overstrained ‘Treasury finds almost intolerably heavy. 
The Sultan is even said to have lent much of. his own 
accumulations to the military chest, and must be sorely 
tempted to withdraw his veto on active operations, which 
will at least arrest the slow wasting of his resources. If he 
does withdraw it, the pressure in St. Petersburg to take 
advantage of the opportunity, and in the name of humanity 
to drive the Turk back into Asia, will be nearly irresistible. 
Austria would be “squared” by permission to go to Salonica, 
France cannot attack her ally, Germany will make terms 
for herself rather than run an extreme danger without 
Austrian help, and there will be no Power free to defend 
Turkey except Great Britain. 

We cannot for our lives see, now that Egypt is in our 
own hands, why we should interfere ; but that great argu- 
ment can wait till events have declared themselves a little 
more distinctly. To-day we wish rather to point out the 
bearing of the trouble in the Balkans upon the future of 
little States. One reason, at least, of their comparative 
safety has been the general feeling of Eurcpe that they 
widen the area of permanent tranquillity. They cannot 
fight with any hope of advantage, and therefore they 
remain quiet, and make experiments in government which 
eveater States are much afraid to try. There is ancther 
side to their position, however, which recent events both in 
Holland and in the Balkans have brought into novel 
prominence. The want of strength in the petty States 
increases on certain occasions their Liability to internal 
disorders, the inhabitants feeling that their Governments 
are not quite irresistible; and on all occasions they offer 
inducements to aggression which, now that the Great 
Powers are so aggrandised by the improvement of their 
armies, tempt their rulers almost more than they can bear. 
Civilisation has many blessings, but it certainly has not 
weakened the hunger of great States for the expansion of 
their territories. J'rance is covetous of Belgium, Germany 
of Helland, Austria of Macedonia, Russia of Servia, Bu!- 
garia,and Constantinople. Switzerland escapes as the buffer, 
State of Europe, Sweden through her poverty and her 
climate, and Denmark because she is not in the way, and 
her reigning family is regarded with peculiar affection by 
two at least of the great dynasties. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to deny that six of the ten minor Powers are objects of 
intense ambition, as much the objects, indeed, as some 
centuries ago were the petty States of Italy, and therefore 
in a similar way are, by no fault of their own, permanent 
causes of disorder. ‘That is a strange fact, when one 
thinks of it, and worth consideration by those who believe 
in the perfectibility of the human race; but it is a fact, 
and one of which the historian of the future will take 
cognisance. We have all a kindly feeling for the little 
States, and a wish that they may prosper; but only the 
other day a labour riot in Holland endangered the quiet 
of the world, and at this moment the most menacing 
circumstance in the European situation is that the Balkan 
Peninsula comprises six States instead of one, and is 
therefore incompetent to maintain its own independence 
or decide which destiny it prefers. There is no remedy 
that men can perceive except an impossible Federation, and 
the fact may modify many disquisitions upon the benefit 
the world derives from States which exist without the 
power to keep up great armies, and therefore without the 
temptation to succumb to militarism, The strong man 





armed is not an ideal citizen, but he keeps off burglars 
better than philanthropists can. 





LORD MILNER ON THE BLACK QUESTION. 
HE black question—that is, the question of the relative 
positions of blacks and whites—was bound to come 
up in South Africa, and it may come up very soon in most 
harassing and perplexing ways. The situation iseven more 
complicated than it is in the Southern States of the 
American Union. In the first place, the blacks in South 
Africa not only outnumber the whites, but outnumber 
them, as Lord Milner tells us, by five to one; and the 
disproportion may even be increased, for it is pro- 
posed to import black labourers, not only from Central 
Africa, but from West Africa, where, we are told on 
good private authority, the blacks take more kindly 
to hard work than in any other section of the British 
dominions. This vast majority is composed for the most 
part of men who are brave, who have not been com- 
pletely drilled out of their original fierceness, and who 
greatly prefer, when they are allowed the choice, working 
for themselves to working for wages. On the other hand, 
the white men, though so inferior in numbers, are beyond 
comparison more intelligent; they possess all political 
power; and they have a conviction—so rooted that, true 
or false, it is beyond the reach of argument—that they 
enjoy by virtue of race superiority an inherent right to 
rule, and to claim the obedient assistance of the blacks 
in performing all manual labour. They do not refuse 
wages, as the American planters did; they do not admit 
that they even desire slavery as an institution; but they 
hold that to live by labour is for the black a binding obli- 
gation. They deprecate and dislike cruelty as much as good 
coachmen doin England, butin their hearts they would regard 
a general strike of the black population as a general rebel- 
lion, to be prevented or put down, if possible, by force. It is 
clear to all disinterested observers that in a community in 
which the rulers and ruled are thus divided and marked 
off from each other there must exist the possibility of very 
serious collisions, and that to anticipate this possibility, 
and lay down a policy which will work, at all events for a 
considerable period, and which both the majority and the 
minority can accept without too much bitterness, is the 
first duty—and perplexity—of the local statesmen. 

Lord Milner, the High Commissioner, evidently thinks 
he has found such a policy, and as he must have discussed 
it with Mr. Chamberlain, we regard the speech of Monday 
in which he explains and defends it as of the last import- 
ance to the future of South Africa. His plan is at least 
original. He rejects entirely the idea of any inherent 
equality between the civilised and the uncivilised, and 
declares that the civilised must rule; but he rejects also 
the idea that colour is to be in any way the evidence of 
civilisation. That, he says, is “a rotten and indefensible 
ground ” of distinction. He would not give the black man 
the vote, for a settlement on that matter has been 
expressly reserved “for decision by future Legislatures to 
be exclusively elected by white men”; and he always 
intends the whites to rule, but they must rule “ by the 
right of a superior civilisation,” and therefore “when one 
black man in a thousand raises himself to the level of the 
white he must be accorded the privileges of the white.” 
That peints, of course, to a future suffrage based, at least 
as regards blacks, upon education; but Lord Milner 
desires to take one immediate and very strong step. He 
evidently would admit “civilised ” black men to municipal 
power at once; indeed he would, as we understand him, 
appoint them to seats in all City Councils. ‘The Govern- 
ment had exempted civilised natives from the special 
legislation applied to the ruck of the natives, and the 
same principle applied to municipal rights. Could it be 
maintained that the native, however high a degree of 
civilisation he had attained, should have no voice in such 
questions as health and sanitation, which if he were 
civilised affected him as much as white men?” He 
would, in fact, grant to all civilised natives municipal 
rights, and, as we understand a subsequent paragraph, 
would specially grant them to Asiatic subjects of his 
Majesty, who are already in their own way civilised. 

We have no doubt that this plan, explained and an- 
notated as it will be by Mr. Chamberlain, will be generally 
approved in this country. It will satisfy in a conservative 
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sort of way the British sense of justice, and will appear 
wise because it will detach from the cause of the un- 
civilised those who if themselves excluded would naturally 
be their leaders. This is not, Englishmen will say, a senti- 
mental plan or an Exeter Hall plan, but a statesman’s 
plan based upon right reason. Theobjection that it will create 
a class of privileged blacks will not be held to be a serious 
one here, where no one really believes in equality, and it will 
be supported by the secret conviction that no one is directly 
or permanently excluded from power, because every man 
can be civilised if he likes. Nevertheless there are serious 
objections to the plan, and as the assent to it will be 
general and needs no stimulus, we will proceed to state 
these objections as briefly as we can. It seems to us that, 
with all the appearance of a settlement, the scheme leaves 
everything unsettled. Who is to define exactly what 
constitutes a civilised man? If the phrase is employed, 
as it used to be in this country, merely to imply regular 
and unbroken obedience to the law, there is a danger that 
the whites may be swamped,—a danger which, as we see 
in the United States, they refuse to endure, and which the 
British Government does not intend that they shall incur, 
its decision being that South Africa shall be ruled in the 
last resort by its white inhabitants. On the other hand, 
if by “civilisation” high education is intended, the blacks 
elected will be too few and too completely cut off 
from the body of their countrymen to be of any use as 
representatives. Indeed, it is quite possible that there 
raay be none, for the white Legislatures will not give even 
the municipal vote to black labourers, and the white 
citizens will not elect black representatives. In that case 
the blacks when aggrieved, say by .a Contract Act, will 
feel, as they often do now in the West Indies, compelled to 
fall back upon the argument of force, and wiil resort to 
the rioting which when the ruling caste is of one colour 
and the ruled of another so often ends in massacre. We do 
not see any fair chance of permanent unity in the scheme, 
and it is permanent unity that is wanted, and not a plan, 
however philosophic in itself, which will deepen the dis- 
trust that the conflicting races feel for each other. We had 
much rather face the facts as they stand, and as we intend 
the white man to rule, leave him the full responsibility, 
as we do in India, for ruling rightly. We are bound by 
the interests of the Empire and the conscience of our own 
people to prohibit slavery, whether direct or indirect, to 
see that every man, however black, obtains justice when 
he is wronged, and to diffuse education as widely as we 
can; but those things provided for, we would leave the 
native to force his way to political power as our own lower 
classes have done. He will be in no worse position than 
English minors, or, for that matter, all English minorities, 
now are, and, as we believe, would be no more discontented 
than are the natives of India, who are the freest people in 
the world, though they are denied political power. As for 
municipal power, if that is granted, so must political power 
be. You cannot allow a man to govern acity, and then 
say that he is incompetent—and Lord Milner’s whole 
argument is one of comparative competence—to govern 
a province or a kingdom. As for the High Commis- 
sioner’s assumption that the native, if a Municipal 
Councillor, will improve sanitation because sanitation 
will benefit himself, it is, we fear, entirely baseless. It is 
the “civilised” people, not the officials, who in Bombay 
object to precautions against the plague; the “civilised ” 
people, not the doctors, who in Leicester and Keighley 
reject vaccination,—the plain truth being that care for 
sanitation is one of the last teachings of wisdom that reach 
even the civilised. Who looked after drains in Elizabeth’s 
reign? Yet Shakespeare lived then, and Bacon too. A 
Kaffir can be free, and prosperous, and happy without a 
right to office, to which, if democracy rests on a true basis 
of thought, he has rather more than five times the right of 
his white employer. A hundred years hence, if he insists 
on it, and voting is still in practice, he may have the vote ; 
but at present the white man must rule by the right, as 
Lord Milner acknowledges, of the superior civilisation 
which he does not derive from his colour, but which his 
colour indicates. 


THE CLOSED HIGHWAY. 
_ A. SELECT Committee of the House of Commons has 
determined that the Thames is to remain closed to 
passenger traffic. It had before it two Bills, one pro- 








ee... 
moted by the London County Council, the other by rivatg 
enterprise, and in both cases it has found the preamble not 
proved. As regards the latter Bill, we are not surprised at 
the Committee’s decision. It is exceedingly doubify] if 
any private company would be able to run a servicg of 
steamers at a profit, and equally doubtful whether, i¢ 
such a service could be kept up, the public would derive 
any great advantage from it. It is not so very long sing, 
steamers ran at more or less uncertain intervals from 
Chelsea to Woolwich, and though their withdrawal was 
regretted by many, that regret was unmixed with surprise 
The steamers were small and inconvenient, the piers were 
few and far between, and those that there were owed their 
existence to chance rather than to any calculation of 
public convenience. There was no certainty that if the 
private Bill submitted to the Committee had been 
sanctioned we should have seen anything more satisfacto: 
than what until very recent years was to be seen every 
summer, and it was hardly worth while to invoke thg 
majesty of Parliament to give us nothing better than that, 


The case is different when we turn to the County Counei] 
Bill. The Council stands in a position which no privatg 
company can hope to make its own. It can if it chooses 
spend money without looking for, or even hoping to get 
any direct return. It isnot even necessary that the concern 
should pay its way. That is a question for the ratepayers, 
They may, if they think fit, not only dispense altogether 
with a dividend, but contribute out of their own pockets 
to the yearly cost. Probably this fact had a great deal to 
do with the action of the Select Committee. The counsel 
for the promoters showed no disposition to overrate the 
chances of success. The service the Council proposed to 
set up might pay, probably would pay, but the County 
Council did not tie themselves to this probability. Their 
contention was that even if it did not pay, even if in the 
end some part of the cost did fall on the ratepayers, the 
money would be well spent. The County Council would 
only be carrying out one of the main objects for which it 
exists,—the promotion of the convenience and comfort of 
the inhabitants of London. The Committee evidently 
took a different view. They held that if the County 
Council choose to start ,an undertaking which they are 
free to take up or to leave alone, they must be able to 
prove that the undertaking will be profitable,—profitable, 
at all events, to the extent of showing a margin which will 
secure the ratepayers against loss. If the County Council 
trade at all, they must trade on sound business lines, 
As a general rule, we have no fault to find with this 
principle. We have no wish to see the County Council 
embarking upon any scheme presented to them provided 
only that it promises to make London a pleasanter city to 
live in. After all, one of the conditions that make a city 
pleasant to live in is a moderate demand on the part 
of the rate collector, and that special charm London 
seems in a fair way to lose. The only question 
is whether in this particular instance the County 
Council could prove exceptional circumstances, and we are 
decidedly of opinion that they were in a position te do 
this. Even if the worst calculation had turned out true, 
the loss to the ratepayers would have been very small, 
while the convenience secured in return would have been 
large, and likely to increase. A little more faith, a little 
more imagination, on the part of the Committee would 
have shown them, we think, that this was a case in which 
some risk might fairly be run in consideration of the 
probable benefit which the County Council’s scheme would 
confer upon London as a whole. 

It is true that the adoption of this or some similar plan 
is only postponed. A Royal Commission is now sitting to 
inquire into the whole question of London traffic, and 
it is inconceivable that it should pass over so great 
an instrument of traffic as the great waterway which 
runs through the very centre of London. In no other city 
in the world where the need is even approximately as great, 
and the means of meeting it even approximately as adequate, 
is there an instance of such stupid neglect as that with 
which the Thames is treated. Here is a broad tidal 
stream, navigable at all times and at all seasons—for 
even in the fogs of winter the river. service might 
be maintained with no greater difficulties than beset 
the maintenance of the street service—of which we 
now contentedly make no use whatever. The com- 
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‘,tment of a Royai Commission to discover and 
be . aguas is a sufficient proof of this—and we take 
bg. to transfer any part of it to the waterway. The 
river between Chelsea and London Bridge carries nothing 
gave a few barges, yet it is far broader than any street that 
the most ambitious architect has ever designed, and runs 
between banks on which half, and more than half, the 
wealth and industry of London is brought together. Every 
morning and evening vast crowds of all classes have to get 
to their work or to their homes. The condition at these hours 
of the Underground Railway, of the “tubes,” of every ommni- 
pus and tramcar, is conclusive testimony to the need these 
feel of the means of carriage. They have not to be 

tempted into trying new methods of locomotion ; they crowd 
and crush into every kind of vehicle that is offered to them. 
Every additional opportunity has in its turn been expected 
to injure some of those already in existence, and has proved 
to have had no such result. Neither the Underground Rail- 
way nor the “Tube” has emptied the omnibuses, and if the 
electric trams should be more successful, it will only be in 
the case of omnibuses running absolutely side by side with 
them. Yet all this time the river, which has the immense 
advantage over the railroad, the “tube,” and the tramway 
that it is there ready made, is turned to'no account. What a 
welcome we should give toa railroad, a “tube,” a tram-line, 
which was handed over to the public with the lines already 
laid, the maintenance of the permanent way provided for, 
and nothing left to be done except the provision of the car- 
riages and the motive power? Yet that is what Nature 
does for us in the case of the Thames. She furnishes the 
stream, and only asks us to put vessels on it, and it is this 
Jatter task that has proved too much for the House of 
Commons. Electric tramways, apparently, the House has 
risen to, provided they are modest, keep on the south side 
of the river, and so do not thrust themselves beneath the 
wheels of carriages. Indeed, so entirely has the spirit of 
tramcar enterprise taken hold of the public mind that the 
Prince of Wales himself has been invoked to bless the latest 
enterprise of the County Council, and to travel in the first 
car started. Yet this new and costly undertaking does but 
provide a more adequate and more comfortable mode of 
conveyance over a route already served by horse tramears 
and by omnibuses. It is an immense improvement over 
anything that has gone before, but it only does better what 
was done already. It opens out no new route, and as 
regards street congestion it probably rather increases than 
lessens it. Supposing that the route from Westminster 
to Tooting had lain alongside a new street some eight 
times the width of any existing street, so that the new 
traffic would at once have relieved the previous con- 
gestion, and brought the means of locomotion to districts 
hitherto without them, how we should have been called 
upon to admire the enterprise of the County Council, 
while speaking with bated breath of the cost. All these 
recommendations are combined in the Thames, with the 
addition of an entire absence of any initial outlay. The 
street is made and paved to our use, and its construction 
has not displaced a single family or involved the pay- 
ment of a farthing of compensation. The Thames has 
been there all along; it is there now, simply waiting to 
be used. And all that stands in the way is what we 
cannot but call the perverse economy of a Select 
Committee. 

No doubt the scheme $f the County Council would have 
cost money. Very possibly, since if it is to answer 
eventually it must be started on a sufficiently larga scale 
in the first instance, it would have cost more than the 
County Council estimated. But does any one suppose 
that the organisation of street traffic and the relief of street 
congestion in such a city as London can do other than cost 
money? We cannot get water or drainage without paying 
for it, and if it be true that locomotion is rapidly coming 
abreast of these two needs in point of urgency and difficulty, 
we must not expect to get it on easier terms. What 
we cannot see is why the money that locomotion 
must in any case cost should not be spent in setting 
up an adequate service of steamers on the river 
just as much as on making new streets and laying 
them with new tramways. The only reason we can 
assign for the public indifference to the subject is that the 
popular imagination is limited by the popular experience, 
and that never having seen what the Thames could become 
under a properly conducted service, we cannot picture to 


ople 


ourselves what it would be like. If by some miracle the 
river could at once be furnished with a proper fleet’ of 
large and airy steamers, giving ample accommodation, 
having restaurants on board, starting at frequent intervals, 
some stopping at few, others at many, piers, and these 
piers carefully placed at the most convenient points for 
passengers, we should simply wonder that we had done 
without these advantages so long. ; 








AN INSUBORDINATE SAINT. 
E think that all who read the Rev. Charles E. Osborne’s 
delightful biography of Father Dolling (London: E. 
Arnold; 12s. 6d. net) will admit that he was a saint—an 
Anglo-Saxon saint, however—one who lacked the staple virtue 
of Roman sainthood, the virtue of obedience. ‘“ Between him 
and the Church of Rome there was an impassable gap of what 
may be called English instinct.” These words were said of 
the celebrated High Churchman by an intimate friend at the 
time when he resigned his incumbency of St. Agatha’s, Land- 
port, rather than follow the advice of his Bishop, sacrifice 
some of his Roman practices, and “bring his services into 
general harmony with the due order of the Church of Eng- 
land.” The criticism by Mr. Osborne is wonderfully shrewd. 
Father Dolling had much in him of the priest, but nothing of 
the Roman priest. His mind was English in form and fibre. 
The Church of Rome may have been the logical goal of his 
teaching, yet he was never in danger of going to Rome, 
because he was not logical but practical, and because he had 
that stubborn independence which Rome must dissolve before 
she can receive a convert. 


He had what the early Evangelicals used to call a beautiful 
natural character. His moral force had little todo with training, 
and a good instinct rather than a good reason was at the bottom 
of most of his many good deeds. It has been said that his in- 
tellectual development was hindered by his intense realisation 
of the practical side of religion. All his life he had for learning 
a “thinly disguised contempt.” His passion for work did not 
include books; and one of the causes of friction between him 
and Archbishop Temple was the laudable desire of the Primate 
to make him read. Dolling replied to the episcopal advice in 
words which simply came to this: that he had something 
better to do. In that something better he succeeded. His 
teaching—or should we say his personal influence P—appealed 
to the roughest class of a town community, and inclined 
their hearts to keep the laws of God and man. His method, 
we think, can hardly be traced, and certainly cannot be 
imitated. In his saintliness lies the chief secret of his 
success. From Roman Catholicism he borrowed much, 
from Methodism something. His test of every system was its 
practical result; and convinced sacramentarian though he 
was, ke was always ready to pay a hearty tribute to the good 
work of the Free Churches. His theory of public worship 
ke expounded in an article in the Pilot written only 
a short time before his death. “I hold,” he wrote, “that 
what is needed are two opposite extremes of worship, the 
one rendering the other wholesome. We want a stately wor- 
ship, full of magnificence, that strikes the eye and enthrals it 
dein & mbes and, on the other hand, a simple method of address- 
ing a living Father in prayer; praying about the things that 
interest those who are praying ...... praying in their own 
language.” 

Considering the extreme wide-mindedness, or at least wide- 
heartedness, of many of his utterances, it is amazing that 
Dolling got on so badly with the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and it is impossible for the candid reader of these pages 
not to admit that he was treated throughout by the various 
Bishops with whom he came into conflict with the utmost 
consideration and kindness. He did not appear to attach 
any undue importance to his peculiar practices, but nothing 
would induce him to give them up. He had a genius for exer- 
cising authority, and apparently an inability to submit to it. 
Of his own powers of ruling he was not unaware. He ex- 
pected obedience, and was certain of his own ability to 
direct. Yet he accepted the sacrifice of will so constantly 
made to him with a sort of gratitude which deprived his 
despotism of all arrogance. Writing of some of the least 
civilised of his Landport congregation, he says :—“ I have seen 








the withstanding of temptation even to tears and blood; I have 
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seen agonies borne without a word for fear I should be vexed. 
I take them out of my heart, where some of them have lain 
for eight long years. I take them out one by one—thieves, 
felons, tramps, loafers, outcasts, of whom the world was not 
worthy, having no place for them. I read in their eyes a 
tenderness, in their hearts a compassion for me, a bearing 
with all my ill-temper; a paying me back .a hundredfold in 
the richest coin of the truest love.” 


Most cultivated men have for the “submerged tenth” an 
extreme and uncontrollable distaste; but Dolling had no 
such feeling. As his biographer says, Shakespeare’s words, 
“How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, that 
hast such people in’t!” seemed to be ever in his mind. 
Humanity appealed to him in whatever disguise. Even 
the half-witted, whose very existence most of us try to 
forget, found a place in his heart, and a poor boy who 
must have been very nearly an idiot, but in whom 
Dolling found or imagined a strange capacity for religious 
devotion, grew up at the parsonage house, together with 
several other handicapped persons only a little less for- 
lorn. One reason of his immense power of work was that he 
could take his recreation among his people. He could be 
supremely happy, we are told, smoking with common soldiers, 
and the badinage of a philanthropic club, so terribly weari- 
some to most of those responsible for order in such institutions, 
really delighted him. Perhaps his burly appearance, and his 
capacity to give not only a verbal but a physical blow, may 
have conduced to his peace of mind. Cant he abhorred. Out- 
ward respectability had very little charm for him. “The 
human are so ungodly, and the godly are so inhuman,” he 
used to say with a sigh. ‘“ With stagnant tempers he was 
powerless.” The crowded streets of a rough neighbourhood 
full of life and energy increased his sense of vitality. The very 
vices of the people afforded, his biographer tells us, a perpetual 
challenge to his indomitable combativeness. Confession he 
always advocated, and he had something like a genius 
for attracting confidence. Whatever we may think of 
confession as a moral agent, there can be no doubt that the 
man who hears confessions of simple people, especially if he 
has an intense interest in human nature, gets an insight into 
their minds which nothing else could give him, and much 
which was ealled “ Dolling’s mesmeric force” came from a 
knowledge of the hearts of his hearers. But whatever his 
doctrine and his system, however right or however mistaken, 
he altered the character of a whole neighbourhood. He 
effected a change in the roughest quarter of Portsmouth, a 
change which proves that religion has still the power—in 
spite of the sad statistics in Mr. Charles Booth’s new book 
—to civilise not only the primitive savage who has never seen 
civilisation, but that more hopeless person, the sophisticated 
savage who, brought up in the midst of it, remains outside its 
bonds. 

As we have said, the first factor in his success was his 
goodness,—that divine element in human character before 
which human nature bows if it can but recognise it. It 
was his Christianity, not his sacerdotalism, which moved 
the multitude; his sympathy, not his ceremonial, his devotion 
to the cause of “the under dog,” his faith, not his fancies, 
which drew men after him. As to his vestments, his incense, 
his processions, and his dramatic services, we do not believe 
they had any more to do with the work he accomplished than 
his clothes had to do with his personality, or his furniture with 
his hospitality. The question is how he made his Christianity 
effective. Men as good as Father Dolling fail to-day where 
he succeeded. We think there was something in the 
fact that, mentally speaking, he did not belong to the 
present day at all. He stood outside the thought of the 
hour, having never had a doubt, yet basing his faith on no 
system of argument, simple or elaborate. Faith is a gift, like 
eyesight, he used to say. Practically speaking, he might be 
said not to believe at all, but to know. In this respect he 
belonged certainly to the past, possibly to the future, anyhow 
not to the present. But how many thoughtless ministers of 
religion believe without doubt or reason? it may be asked. 
Very many, we would reply; but Father Dolling was not 
thoughtless. His was a well-equipped mind, endowed with an 
astonishing capacity for organisation and for business, endowed 
also with certain primitive powers of perception. Religion 
was his greatest interest; but he did not want to read or to 








——__ 
argue about it. It came to him, not through the intellegt at 
all, but by some other channel little understood in the Present 
day. Primitive people have perceptions which in the gradual 
education of the race they lose, painfully learning again by 
the help of science what once they knew by nature. It js said 
that the dark peoples are always conscious of the whereabouts 
of water, while we have to search for it. To lament the apparent 
harshness of this discipline is to rebel against the education 
of God. To convince others of what one knows is a far easier 
task than to make them share a belief, a faith, a hope, or 
whatever name we give to our particular form of trust in the 
Christian Revelation. 

The gulf between the cultivated and the uncultivated was 
never so wide as in the present day. Those who live on the 
two sides bore one another insufferably. For Dolling thig 
gulf did not exist,—a fact which was, we believe, partly due 
to the primitive element in his nature which we have been 
trying to understand, and which gave him an insight into 
unreasoning minds. On his grave is written, “Robert 
Radclyffe Dolling—a Priest.” According to his own words, 
a priest should have three qualifications: he shoulg 
be the servant of God and the servant of the people, 
and he should be loyal to his Church. In the lag 
particular we do not think that Dolling attained his owy 
standard. A man who could put difficulties in the way 
of the responsible heads of his own Church, and say of 
that Church that it had been content with “a complacent 
failure,” can scarcely be called loyal in the best sense, Ip 
this, however, we think he is in part excused by his inability 
to see the inevitable difficulties of his time. After all, we 
must not expect perfection. He had an extraordinary 
amount of religious fervour and an extraordinary gift of 
human sympathy, and to ask more than the keeping of the two 
great Commandments is to ask too much. Most of us have to 
be satisfied with a far lower ideal, especially those who know 
something of the human wreckage which Dolling contrived to 
love, and, to quote the words of a divine who lived two hundred 
years before him, aspire no further than to “fear God and 
forgive men.” 





THE TYRANNY OF BRIDGE. 
T is not exactly true to say that it is astonishing that com. 
munities should allow themselves to be tyrannised by 
fashion; to find themselves, that is, being led further alonga 
road on which they have entered than they originally meant 
to go, and being irritated at having gone so far. It is not 
astonishing because it has happened often in the past, itis 
happening now, and it will happen again. Human nature 
being what it is, the history of humanity, like all other 
histories, will repeat itself. It is, therefore, without feelings 
of complete dismay—though it may be with a strong feeling 
of contempt—that thinking men contemplate the latest craze 
which has dominated what is known as “society,’—namely, 
the playing of the game of bridge. The craze will pass. 
Mole ruet sua; its own weight will drag it down. It will 
become a nuisance, as all fashions do just before they 
become unfashionable. Men and women will discover that 
what was at first a pleasure has become a pain, and when that 
discovery has been made, the game will be played or not be 
played according to the amount of pleasure it is still found to 
give. It will find its own level among the thousands of forms 
of taking pleasure open to money and leisure; and the 
pleasure-loving crowd will seek some fresh method of 
utilising—so far as that word has any meaning for them—the 
time at their disposal. 

There is probably a good deal of exaggeration in the many 
current reports as to the evils which the craze for gambling 
at bridge has introduced. But there is fire somewhere under 
the smoke. When it is said that women, and even young 
girls, night after night lose far more money than they caa 
pessibly manage to pay; when it is known that certain 
extremely skilful players contrive to pocket very large sums 
of money,—in fact, make a handsome income out of the 
game; when it is at least hinted that So-and-so’s play is not 
above suspicion, and when it is observed that A playing with 
B as his partner somehow or other hardly ever loses a rubber; 
and when, finally, it gets to be known that C can be left 
unpaid—which is the most perilous knowledge of all—then 
there is very little mistake as to what is happening. For if 
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some one always wins, some one must always lose; and 
when a born gambler loses often there is not much 
that he will not do to try to recoup himself for his 
losses, And there lies the special danger of this 
game, For although it is to the beginner seemingly a game 
of chance—a game, that is, in which a newcomer “with 
any luck” might hope to be successful—it is in reality nothing 
of the kind. It is a game of chance to this extent, that good 
cards, unless played insanely, must beat bad cards, and that 
there is at least a chance that an unskilled player may be 
dealt a superlatively good hand. But it must be remembered 
that superlatively good hands are rare; also that a skilful 
player has just as good a chance of getting a good hand as an 
unskilful player, and that when he gets his good hand he will 
make more of it than the unskilful player. But the majority 
of hands dealt in an evening—perhaps it would be equally 
correct to substitute the word “morning”—are moderate ; 
neither very good nor very bad. And it is when hands con- 
tinue to be moderate that the newcomer realises the hard fact 
that the game is a game of skill. It is a game which can only 
be played with a sound chance of success by those who have 
played it many hundreds of times, who have had all sorts and 
conditions of hands dealt them, and who have made careful 
deductions from a wide experience as to the general rules 
which should guide them in this or that situation, and as to 
the precise way in which this or that hand should be played. 
No better evidence of the fact that bridge isa game of skill could 
be brought than this, that the “Cavendish” of bridge has not 
yet been written. We mean no disrespect to the authors of the 
thoughtful and illuminating volumes which have been written 
on the game during the last two or three years; perhaps, in- 
deed, we ought to say that it is not generally agreed that the 
“Cavendish” of bridge has been written. New theories, new 
developments, new combinations of chances, are still being 
spied by mathematical minds, and it is hardly likely that, 
good though what has been written may be, there will be 
written nothing better. That leads to other questions. How 
ig it, if it is the fact that bridge is first and foremost a game 
of skill, that it has taken so strong a hold on sections of the 
community not conspicuous for intellect; and how is it, when 
once it has been recognised that skill, not chance, wins the 
game, that experienced men can still sit down to play for 
money with women and girls whom they know to be almost 
asignorant of the rules governing a “declaration” as they 
are of bimetallism or the differential calculus? The answer 
to the first question is, no doubt, that nobody likes to own 
himself considerably more stupid than his neighbour, and 
that it is not perhaps yet thoroughly realised that in bridge 
it is the intellect kindred to that of the chess-player which 
wins. (How many girls would sit down to play chess for 
stakes?) ‘To the second question there is only one answer: 
that some men will do practically anything for money. The 
man who sits down to play at high points, believing, or at 
least hoping, that he will rise from the table with his opponent 
—who may be an unmarried girl—heavily in debt to him, must 
have put a certain question to himself and have answered it. 
“If Lady A or Miss B chooses to play in this company, that 
is her look-out and not mine. It is not my place to warn 
her, and I should be a fool to refuse to play against her.” 
Possibly; but it is fortunately not every man who would be 
happy at finding himself to have arrived at that conclusion. 


Would it be desirable, and if so would it be possible, by any 
means to stop or to prevent the evils attendant on this kind 
of gambling? It might be desirable, but it is much harder 
to see how it is possible. For the truth is that when you are 
dealing with a large community of free persons, there is one 
thing which you can do, and that is to say that this or that 
shall not take place; and there is another thing which you can- 
not do, and that is to make certain that it shall not take place. 
Like Mr, Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy,” people will always 
“find a wy” to do what they want to do. That cardinal 
fact is recognised by our Legislative Assemblies; it must be 
recognised by the majority in all assemblies of sensible men. 
Take the case, for instance, of the campaign which has been 
carried on for years against betting, Betting on horse-racing, 
everybody admits, has been productive of an enormous amount 
of evil and suffering. Rich men have lost their fortunes; 
poor men have ruined themselves and their families; betting 
has led to theft, forgery, suicide, and murder. That is true; 








but you cannot prevent men from betting. You can limit the 
temptations to bet and the opportunities for betting: you 
can make it a penal offence to bet openly in the streets, for 
instance, and you can exact heavy fines from persons con- 
victed of keeping gaming-houses; there you have bargains of 
a kind made in public, and you can prevent those bargains 
from being made. But what you cannot prevent is the 
private bargain. You cannot prevent one man from saying 
to another, “I bet you a shilling that I am right,” nor can you 
prevent the man who proves the bettor wrong from receiving 
his shilling; and if you cannot prevent men from betting in 
shillings you cannot prevent them from betting in sovereigns. 
There will always be, so to speak, too many men for the police 


The fact is that no free community ever permits itself to 
suffer for long under a condition of things which the general 
sense of the community determines to be inconvenient or in- 
tolerable. When the general sense of the community decides 
that there is something wrong, what is wrong gets altered 
somehow. Not at once, perhaps. It may happen that the 
minority has to work hard and for long to persuade the 
majority to see what are the community’s best interests; but 
the wrong gets righted in time,—the general tendency away 
from the extremes to the mean fulfils itself. So it is with the 
latest instance of a temporary rush to the extreme in the case 
of the craze for the game of bridge. The extreme sooner or 
later will be found to be a nuisance, and there will be a return 
to the mean. The pendulum may swing far, but it does not 
stop swinging. That is, we shall soon hear no more of girls in 
tears over their gambling debts, and ready to appeal to mere 
strangers on any pretext for financial help; but at the same 
time sensible men who like a game of bridge for moderate 
stakes will continue to play the game, and will play it witha 
perfectly clear conscience. They will be doing neither them- 
selves nor anybody else any harm, and will be engaging ina 
thoroughly legitimate pastime. There are worse ways of 
spending one’s time than indulging in a game of cards with 
reasonable stakes at reasonable hours. The offence of gaming 
is a question of degree. Gambling is a social offence, but 
playing a game for money only becomes gambling when it is 
carried to excess. What is excess here it is sometimes difficult 
to determine, but no more difficult than to decide what is 
excess in drinking, eating, or the pursuit of some useless and 
expensive hobby. 





IMPERIAL GAME RESERVES. 
VERY representative group of English sportsmen, 
naturalists, administrators, and explorers met last 
week at the Society of Arts to hear a paper read by Mr. E. N. 
Buxton on the preservation of great game, and the creation 
and management of reserves for their protection. Some of 
the audience combined more than one, and some of them all, 
of the capacities mentioned above, as may be seen by the fact 
that among those who took part in the subsequent discussion 
were Sir Clement Hill, who now controls the East African 
Protectorate, Sir Harry Johnston, Mr. F. Selous, Commander 
Whitehouse, and Sir John Kirk. 

Mr. Buxton himself is one of the best-known sportsmen in 
this country, and is familiar with most aspects of big-game 
shooting, as well as with the habits and history of the larger 
animals of the world. He has also been singularly successful 
in the care of the wild life of Epping Forest and Wanstead 
Park, both of which have, mainly under his care, become the 
most remarkable instances in this country of “reserves” of 
the kind possible in England, quite close to the larges* 
city in the world. <A recent visit to East Africa and the 
sight of the wonderful fauna still remaining along the 
line of the Uganda Railway are among the matters of personal 
experience which suggested his remarks, But he has brought 
the whole question of the present needs and working of the 
Imperial game reserves up to date. Unfortunately, the 
necessity for the establishment and vigorous upkeep of these 
reserves does not diminish with time. The international 
agreement as to the preservation of great game is practically 
only enforced by the British. In foreign territory, and in 
the portions which may still be described as “ No-man’s- 
land,” the worst class of so-called sportsmen have things their 
own way. In Vienna Mr. Buxton saw no less than seventy 
head of Soemmering’s gazelle, all immature males or females, 
killed by one foreign “sportsman.” He also records the dis 
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graceful fact that an Englishman in the new British Pro- 
tectorate of Somaliland slaughtered thirty elephants, every 
one of them females or very young males; while a certain 
Count recently boasted of having killed four elephants in 
four minutes, all cows or calves. Also the new “pump 
gun” rifles enable the “’Arrys” among big-game shooters to 
bombard herds of antelope at long distances, a “hideously 
destructive and cruel” proceeding. Another reason for 
looking carefully to the preservation of the fauna of our 
Central and East African dominions is to be found in the 
unfortunate effect of the South African War on the rare 
animals which were left in the Transvaal and Free State. 
Lord Kitchener's “drives” scattered the few white-tailed 
gnu and rare antelopes still preserved by enlightened Boers, 
and the remnants of big game in South Africa suffered 
generally during the war. The Belgians of the Congo State 
are credited with being in too great a hurry to squeeze the 
country dry to preserve the game or arrest its extermina- 
tion. The need for the regulation of large-game shooting is 
specially urgent in regard to the African elephants. The 
figures quoted are most deplorable. In 1887 £16,000 worth 
of ivory was exported from the Cape. In 1901 the amount 
had fallen to £567. The corresponding figures for Natal 
are £18,100 and £79. For British East Africa the figures 
are still more startling. As late as 1895 the export value 
of ivory was £18,252, In 1901 it was £827, and this, it 
must be remembered, represents not the produce of our 
territory, but what comes through it from the interior. 
The Congo State exported in 1889 10,000 kilos, in 1898 1,600 
kilos. Lastly, at Zanzibar, the main place of outflow, the 
-value fell from £544,000 in 1891 to £112,900 in 1898. 


It seems impossible to doubt that the number of elephants 
has been reduced greatly, while the Belgians by their 
“feverish pressure” on the natives to pay a tax in ivory are 
It may be added that the 
ivory imported into England alone represents a destruction of 
thirty thousand elephants annually. The characteristic waste 
of elephant life in Africa may be contrasted with the methods 
of Siam, where the elephants are mainly semi-tame, though 
the greater number roam the jungles, and the ivory is only 
taken after the animal has died a natural death. Of the 
largest antelopes, the finest of all in appearance, the greater 
koodoo, an animal with very large spiral horns, and the well- 
known eland, are now very scarce, the former being one of the 


further aiding in their destruction. 


large African mammals most rapidly disappearing. 


What has been effected in our Protectorates to arrest the 
process of extermination is satisfactory so far as it goes. In 
the East African territory two large reserves have been formed, 
one stretching for two hundred miles by the side of the 
Uganda Railway, the other near Lake Rudolf. Inthe Soudan 
there is a reserve on the right bank of the White Nile, and 
between that river and the Blue Nile is another, well chosen 
and favourably placed, as patrolling of both rivers by Govern- 
ment boats is constant. Besides these special reserves a vast 
territory west, south, and east of the White and Blue Niles 
is now closed to outside sportsmen. ‘There are also some 

‘small reserves in Somaliland, one of which was intended 
as a sanctuary for the greater koodoo. But these are too 
small. That intended for the koodoo is only twenty miles 
long and ten wide. Turning to results, we find that besides 
the creation of reserves, the whole of the game of the 
East African Protectorate is benefited by a law, excellently 
administered by the Protectorate Government, which makes 
it necessary for every sportsman to obtain a license before 
shooting, and obliges him to furnish a list of what he 
has shot, and of the species and sex of each head. It is com- 
plained that these returns are not always demanded. They 
ought to be, for they are valuable documents, and place the 
Government in a position to know what stock is on the 
ground. The returns for April, 1903, are very interesting. 
More than forty species fell to the guns of sixty-eight “ public 
officers.’ The bag numbered a thousand and twenty-three 
head. Apparently lions do not count; at least, none are 
mentioned. During the same period eighteen licenses were 
issued to sportsmen visiting the country. These gentlemen 
bagged five hundred and four head of thirty species, including 


five lions. Skin-hunting is absolutely stopped, as the export 


of hides is not allowed. The result of the measure of pro- 


a, 

scarce, have somewhat recovered their numbers; and buffalo 

are also said to have increased. 

Naturally there is considerable room for improving on what 

has already been done. Small reserves should be made larger 

while there is time. The reserves should be more carefully 

kept as sanctuaries. At the same time, there is much to be said 

for Lord Cromer’s contention that his officers, who are doing the 

State service in the wilds of the Soudan, amid all the depressing 

surroundings of fever, isolation, and responsibility, must have 

sport as a compensation; and that if these gentlemen happen 

to be stationed on or near one of the reserves, they ought 
not to be debarred from shooting there. There is no doubt 
that the officers and public servants on the spot, tied to their 
work, and to work of such Imperial importance, ought to be 
considered before strangers coming from a distance, who have 
all the world to choose from as to where they shall take their 
amusements. Mr. Butler, the game officer, recommends that 
in the Soudan no districts shall be specially reserved for 
officers, but that a smaller reserve shall be made where no one 
may shoot at all. It is the duty of a game officer to look 
after game, and no doubt from this point of view Mr. Butler 
is right. But the public will probably think that the officers 
deserve the “first call” on what sport there is in their 
districts. 

To sum up, what is wanted is not to limit, but to increasg 
the reserves, and also, and as a matter of equal importance, 
to find enough money to enforce the license system and to 
carry out the law for the protection of the animals, At 
present there is not enough spare money in East Africa to do 
this properly. Consequently the Lake Rudolf reserve is 
scarcely more thana name. But it may be urged with some 
logic that as we have spent six millions on the Uganda Rail. 
way, we may as well spend a few thousands on preserving 
the game of what will be to many Englishmen the most 
delightful and wonderful region in the world. It is also 
extremely desirable that the Government should publish 
an attractive Blue-book, like the Reports of the New York 
State Game and Forest Commission, showing the whereabouts 
of the hunting grounds and of the reserves, and giving details 
about the sport available, The Austrian Government has 
“boomed” Bosnia and Herzegovina on these lines with the 
greatest success. The fauna and flora of the Uganda Railway 
district would soon become a valuable asset by attracting 
visitors to the new country, and passengers to the new 
railway. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
————- 
NATIVE LABOUR AND POLYGAMY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—There has been a good deal written of late on this 
subject. It may interest your readers to have a few facts at 
first hand. In a letter just received from South Africa from 
a gentleman who has had twenty-five years’ experience as a 
Civil servant and an administrator in the native territories of 
the Cape Colony, and who is now recognised as one of the very 
first authorities on the native question, the following facts are 
vouched for :— 

(1) In the Transkei—this is the largest reserve for natives in 
the Cape—polygamists are 3 per cent. of the native men. 

(2) In a district with three thousand five hundred native 
married women, there have during the last six years been 
under twelve cases of wife-beating. 

(3) During an experience of twenty-five years in various 
districts, this Magistrate has had one case of native neglect 
of children. 

(4) The ordinary Kaffir wife has less hard work than the 
ordinary European housewife. 

(5) The custom of dowry, or paying cattle for a wife, is the 
greatest safeguard of morals and women’s rights, and it 18 
effective. 

(6) From the Transkei 75 per cent. of the able-bodied men g° 
out to labour each year. Many of these men are already 
married, and very few have any idea of ever having more 
than one wife. 

In these territories every native becomes a crofter wher he 
marries; he gets a ten-acre croft to cultivate, and rights 
to build a hut or house, and to keep stock on the public 
lands. His social rank will depend on what stock he has. 
Ten cattle and one hundred sheep make him a gentleman 


(7) 





tection afforded is already seen. Elands, which were becoming 


of means. This is what makes natives go out to work, and 
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not the desire to buy wives. Added to this is the further 
fact that married men buy tea, coffee, sugar (grain in poor 
seasons), European blankets, cotton goods, and clothing of 
all kinds for themselves and their families. 
These are facts, vouched for by one of the best authorities in 
the Cape. They go far to explain some of the findings of the 
Bloemfontein Conference on Labour held in March, “The 
influence of polygamy on labour supply is greatly exaggerated, 
Polygamy is decreasing from natural causes, the advance of 
civilisation, the ameliorated condition of women ; the plough 
has relieved them largely from field labour.” It is evident 
that there were a few men at that Conference who knew 
something about the natives. Such facts as the above, and 
many others one could give, go far to make it abundantly 
clear that if these people are well treated—this means 
little more than being left alone—and protected against 
men who regard them only as possible consumers of brandy, 
so bad that it cannot find a European market, and other men 
who regard them as mere beasts of burden, to be kept as near 
the mere animal as it is possible to keep men,—if thus pro- 
tected, these tribes will make wonderful progress. The normal 
workings of advancing civilisation, Christianity, and educa- 
tion will soon make them one of the finest bodies of peasant- 
proprietors in the Empire. If, on the other hand, they are to 
be exploited in the interest of cheap labour for brandy, farms, 
and mines, it is absolutely certain that sooner or later we 
shall have on our hands a debased and debauched mass of 
savages that will constitute one of the most dangerous masses 
of lapsed humanity under the sun. One more fact, and a 
very significant one as showing the truth of this last state- 
ment. This I have seen again and again. Hundreds of 
natives to-day regard their sons’ going to the labour centres 
asalamentable necessity. These men are heathens chiefly ; 
nevertheless they go to great trouble to send their young men 
out under the care of some older man of well-tried character. 
He looks after these youths, keeps their pay, and sees that 
they do not drink while away. The parents say: “Our sons 
leave us respectable and self-respecting men; often they 
return mere rags, with no manhood in them.” If a young 
man remains away much over a year, his parents begin to 
fear that he is lapsed and lost to his clan and to his family. 
They have had to coin a word to express this.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
BROWNLEE J. Ross. 





THE “OPEN DOOR” IN CHINA. 
[To Tue Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—May I ask your correspondents Mr. Slingsby and 
“Middle Hast” (Spectator, May 16th) what remedy they 
propose, assuming that their allegations are all correct? 
I have no doubt, for my part, that Russia will claim 
preferential rights in Manchuria, as Germany has claimed 
them in the province of Shantung. Do your corre- 
spondents propose that we should declare war on Russia, 
Germany, and France, or any of them, for the sake of 
the “open door”? Of course they do not. A war with 
Russia, which has a land frontier of more than four thousand 
miles with China, would be the most formidable of all. 
Putting war out of the question, what is the alternative ? The 
alternative now in vogue is a policy of irritating and impotent 
nagging and vituperation in the Press and in Parliament. 
That policy most certainly will not secure the “open door”: 
it will only stiffen Russia's back, and provoke her to do us all 
the harm she can, since she sees us giving Germany and France 
carte blanche to close the doors in their “spheres of influence,” 
while we concentrate our hostility on her. The present policy 
is as stupid as it is mischievous and fruitless, It is bound to 
fail, and leave a legacy of resentment behind it. Surely, Sir, 
the common-sense policy is the one which you propose, namely, 
a working understanding with Russia all round on the Do ut 
des principle. France has adopted that policy, to her great 
advantage. We have much to offer to Russia which I believe 
she would accept on reciprocal terms. Is it not worth a triai? 
The present policy is doomed to failure. It will not stop the 
policy of Russia, though it may occasionally delay it, 
and thus leave a sore behind which will be kept in 
remembrance against us. Your editorial note to Mr. 
Slingsby’s letter is quite sound. In spite of Russian tariffs, 
our trade would gain greatly by the annexation of Manchuria 
by Russia. It is of comparatively small value to us now as a 


nation. Its development by Russia would solicit British 
capital. Our trade with Russia just now is much more 
valuable to us than our trade with the whole of China. 
“Middle East” is in error in saying that “the Treaty of 
Berlin made Batoum a ‘free port.’” The Czar volunteered to 
make Batoum a free port, and the Congress of Berlin took 
note of the Czar’s offer. But it is no part of the Treaty. 
And, as a matter of fact, British commerce has gained largely 
by the annexation of Batoum by Russia, as “ Middle East ” 
will see if he compares the statistics of Batoum under Turkish 
and Russian rule respectively. The fact is, no nation can 
close its door on the trade of other nations, and least of all in 
the case of a Free-trade nation. On the eve of the General 
Election of 1880 Mr. Chamberlain made a speech in Birming- 
ham in defence of Free-trade, and he clinched his argument 
with a telling illustration. Owing to our Free-trade policy, 
he said, he was able to undersell the screw manufacturers 
of America in their own markets, in consequence of their 
being handicapped by the American Protective policy. He 
undersold them so successfully, he said, that they com- 
bined to offer him £5,000 a year on condition that he sent no 
more screws to America. It would be well to read that 
speech now in combination with Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
in Birmingham on Friday week.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SCRUTATOR. 





THE LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

{To tue Epiror or THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srz,—Your most interesting article in the Spectator of 
May 16th on “The Literary Aspects of the Prayer-Book ” 
suggests to one’s mind the consideration of how much richer 
our Prayer-book might have been from the picturesque and 
emotional point of view had the compilers borrowed more freely 
from those primitive liturgies from which they took but one 
prayer only—the so-called Prayer of St. Chrysostom—placed 
near the end of the Litany. Almost at random one may turn 
these old liturgies over, and find such a prayer as this on enter- 
ing the house of prayer :— 

“Lord our God, of boundless might, and incomprehensible 
glory, and measureless compassion, and ineffable love to man, 
look down, O Lord, according to Thy tender love, on us, and on 
this holy house, and show to us, and to them that pray with us, 
the riches of Thy mercies and compassions.” 

At the “Great Entrance,” the grandest piece of ritual of the 
Eastern Church, the words of the priest are as follows :— 

“Honourable Joseph took Thy spotless Body from the Cross, 
and wrapped it in clean linen with spices, and with funeral rites 
laid it in a new tomb. In the grave bodily, in Hades spiritually, 
as God, with the thief in paradise as in a throne, wert Thou, O 
Christ, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, who art incircum- 
script and fillest all things. How life-giving, how more beautiful 
than paradise, and verily more splendid than any royal chamber, 
is Thy tomb, O Christ, the fountain of our resurrection.” 

Here is the Cherubic Hymn sung by the Readers :— 

“Let us, who mystically represent the Cherubim, and sing the 
thrice-holy hymn to the quickening Trinity, lay by at this time 
all worldly cares, that we may receive the King of Glory, in 
visibly attended by the angelic orders.” 

The Prayer of Intense Adoration is common to all the 
Eastern liturgies :— 4 

“Master, Lord, and God Almighty, who sittest above the 
Cherubim, and art glorified by the Seraphim; who didst prepare 
the heaven from the waters, and didst adorn it with the choir 
of the stars; who hast arranged the bodiless armies of angels in 
the highest to sing Thy praise everlastingly ;” &c. 

The Liturgy of St. James closes thus with a Prayer of Dis- 
missal said by the deacon :— 

“From glory to glory advancing, we hymn Thee, the Saviour of 
our souls. Glory to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost. We hymn Thee, the Saviour of our souls.” 

Most touching of all, perhaps, are the prayers for the faithful 
departed found in every known liturgy, showing us how the 
Christians of old time prayed for their loved ones long before 
penal fires had been thought of :— 

“Bring them in and collect them into a place of greenness, by 
the waters of comfort in the paradise of pleasure, where grief and 

misery and sighing are banished, in the brightness of Thy saints.” 

“Mercy may they obtain through Thy clemency; rest may they 





be possessed of through Thy mercy.” “Give them rest in Thy 
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celestial habitations, in the tabernacles of light, in quiet dwelling 
places.” “O our God, Artificer of our nature, give by Thy mercy 
good memory to all the sons of Thy Church, who by the decree 
which Thy equity hath pronounced against us, drank of old time 
the sad cup of death, and of most bitter separation.” “To 
the port in which the weary and tempest-tost rest together, 
to the feast in which martyrs and confessors exult, and to the 
supper prepared for all the blessed; preserving them from fire, 
darkness, and the worm that dieth not; for none hath appeared 
without sin excepting Thy only-begotten Son,” &e. 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. D. 


[To tux Epitor oF Tar “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In your singularly beautiful article on the Prayer- 
book in the Spectator of May 16th the writer says :—‘“ The 
arguments against a liturgy seem, we are prepared to admit, 
from certain points of view, many and strong.” In this con- 
nection I wonder whether it is of any interest to your readers 
to quote a conversation at which I was present in 1891 between 
Bishop Westcott and the Archdeacon of Durham at Auckland 
Castle. The question of extemporary prayer in English 
churches was being discussed, and the Bishop said that he 
knew nothing to prevent a clergyman using an extemporary 
prayer on occasions for which the Prayer-book did not seem 
to provide. When it was quoted against him that clergy 
promised to “use this form of prayer and no other” he 
answered: “Exactly! and an extempore prayer is not a 
form.” The Archdeacon at once asked: “ Do I understand 
that I have your authority for such occasional use?” to 
which the Bishop replied: “Certainly.” And at the time of 
the Silkworth Colliery disaster Archdeacon Watkins—as on 
another occasion—certainly assumed this authority. It is 
obvious that the practice might be fraught with danger in 
other than able hands; but also, if the Bishop’s obcter dictum 
be correct, that our Common Prayer is less inelastic than is 
generally believed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Arruur G. B, West, 
Rector, St. Augustine’s, Unley, Adelaide. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Your interesting article in the Spectator of May 16th 
on “The Literary Aspects of the Prayer-Book” leads me to 
send you the enclosed appreciation of it from the same stand- 
point which appeared about four years ago in a Unitarian 
papez, the exact title of which I forget.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Winestead Rectory, Hull. N. J. Minuer. 


“No wonder that the Episcopalian loves the service of his 
Prayer Book. For those to whom its leading thoughts are true, 
to take part in it must be like taking part in rendering a noble 
oratorio. The simple stately phrases move on like solemn music. 
Observe their orderly procession: first the head bows in quiet 
confession, and then uplifts a bright and shining face; then 
follows reverent listening as to oracles, Bible oracles, broken by 
the peals of praise; then the firm tread of the ‘Creed,’ and last the 
bowed head again in low, long responsive murmurs of the Collects 
and Litany. Each part beautiful in detail, each richly varied 
from the next, yet all conspiring to unity. The service is a noble 
work of art. And it is what public service should be—a common 
service. The Book is truly called ‘The Book of Common Prayer.’ 
The people make together that ‘General Confession’ with which 
it opens; the people praise in choral psalms and glories; the 
people read the psalms for the day in alternation with the 
priest ; the people respond, petition by petition, in the Litany, 
and take each the Ten Commandments to themselves, and by 
Amens appropriate the prayers and collects which the priest 
recites; and here and there the people rise, and here and there 
they kneel together. The priest, though having much to read, 
never for a long space reads alone, so closely do the people follow 
with him. Many ages and experiences and modes can enter into 
this service, and each find that which is its own: the little child 
in its first Church going will recognise the ‘Our Father’ he has 
learnt at home, and to the old in years it must be full of 
clustering associations. And the use of the same book by all 
Episcopalians widens the communion through all the lands. At 
the hour of worship all who bear this name are treading the 
same word-paths of thought and praise. Let Sunday come, and 
wherever he can find his church the traveller is a native and the 
stranger feels at home.” 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your very interesting article on “The Literary 
Aspects of the Prayer-Book,” p. 773, there is the following 
sentence :— Afterwards, ‘if there be any in the Ship,’ the 
Absolution is to be pronounced.” The omission of the first 





WN 
part of the rubric here quoted—viz., “Then shall the Prieg 
if there be any in the Ship, pronounce,” &.—makes an - 
intelligible sentence, apart from the fact that the Prayer-book 
never assigns an absolution to any one but a priest, The 
Spectator is usually so exact that the omission is all the mor 
noticeable.—I am, Sir, &c., gO i Hammonp, 

All Hallows Vicarage, near Rochester, Kent. 
[We are grateful for our correspondent’s correction. 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CORN-DUTY. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—TI generally agree with the editor of the Spectator, 
About the shilling a quarter on corn I do not, My, 
Gladstone left a shilling a quarter registration duty on 
corn, so there can be no question of principle in it. Ina fitof 
pedantry Mr. Lowe took it off. When the present Government 
reimposed it we were solemnly told that it was a permanent 
impost for all time, amid dismal predictions as to the effect jt 
would have on the poor man’s loaf. Unfortunately for the 
prophets, facts have falsified the predictions. Corn is eyey 
lower now than it was then. There is no room for claptrap 
about the big loaf and the little loaf. We all, rich and poor, 
pay the same for the same sized loaf, or if we do not, it is the 
baker’s fault. Can you name any other tax that brings in 

32,500,000 a year without the consumer feeling it in the most 
remote degree? Had the Government taken a penny or two. 
pence off the Tea-duty the consumer would at once have directly 
benefited, and the Government saved its character for con 
sistency. This shilling a quarter may be the “thin end of the 
wedge,” a stepping-stone to a higher duty and Protection; 
but of this I am quite sure,—that it will not be until the great 
body of the people choose it.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. 





THE DECAY OF ENGLISH GAMES. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srir,—All lovers of our national games must agree with every 
word of the admirable article in the Spectator of May 16th 
anent their decay, and especially with the sturdy denunciation 
of the prime cause thereof, the abominable awri sacra fames, 
It is cheering, however, to note that in an age when cosmo. 
politanism and other agents have driven from our country 
districts so many of their pleasant old-time characteristics 
and institutions, village cricket is still honest, pure, and 
wholesome; that genuine local patriotism largely enters into 
it; that the game is played to the letter—no waste of time 
over such a degeneracy as the tea interval, no labour shirking 
through the medium of ridiculous and unnecessary boundaries 
—and with the one object of deciding the game. As regards 
village football the same may be said, and I may be pardoned 
for quoting my own East Kent village as an instance. One 
Saturday during the past season by some mistake two 
“foreign” teams turned up to do our club battle. For one 
moment there was a question as to what had best be done, 
Before the second moment had run its course the decision 
was come to,—ut veniant omnes! We played them one after 
the other—and beat them! Professional football is rife in 
our Kentish towns, although it was an ignominious failure in 
our own market town of Ashford; but whilst the spirit mani- 
fested in the above anecdote prevails there is hope that the 
contamination will not spread.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kennington Hall, Ashford, Kent. FRANCIS ABELL. 


[To tHe Epitor oF tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—You have done a great service in the cause of genuine 
sport by calling attention in the Spectator of May 16th to the 
decay which has set in of recent years in our two leading 
national games. With all that you say as to the evils of pro 
fessionalism most people will cordially agree, but you seem 
to regard the present state of things as hopeless, and, unfor- 
tunately, you do not indicate any means of bringing about 
healthier conditions. Now, in respect to cricket, Iam thankful 
to say I belong to a “second-class” county. It has remained 
so—although one of the first to possess a county eleven— 
hecause it cannot command a “ gate,” and therefore is unable 
to afford to buy or hire expert bowlers from the outer 
world. Our matches of only two days’ duration are played 
at moderate intervals through the summer, with perbaps 
a fortnight or more right off in the month of August, thus not 
necessitating the abandonment of the serious work of life, 
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a . 
the new method adopted by the minor counties of 


Moreover, ‘ine ° 
registering points from the result of the first innings gives a 
new interest to the inevitable drawn match. The amateurs 


are genuine amateurs. The professionals, the few faithful 
bowlers who have not been tempted away, are usually men 
who have been born and bred in the county for which they 
play. It may sound a bold thing to say, but it seems to me 
that if “first-class” cricket followed the lines of that of the 
minor counties, we should return to the days when cricket was 
really a recreation and not a business. To accomplish this we 
must bring back “ first-class” cricket into the hands of the 
gentlemen by forbidding any county club to play more than 
three professionals in any team; we must insist that these 
professionals shall have the birth qualification; and finally, 
what you truly describe as the present congested list of 
fixtures must be reduced by one half. The gate-money 
might suffer, but that is by no means certain, for there would 
be a concentrated interest in the fewer matches. Expenses 
also would be much less. By changes such as I have sug- 
gested a new spirit would be infused into the greatest of 
athletic games. Modifications in the rules relating to the 
width of the wicket or of the bat may have to be resorted to, 
but without other drastic alterations besides the decay of 
cricket can never be arrested.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lord's. E. H. Wates. 


COUNTY HISTORY FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
[To tar Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.”] 
Srr,—I observe in an article in the Spectator of May 9th you 
state that Richard, Earl of Cornwall, “ King of the Romans,” 
is buried at this Abbey of Beaulieu. In this you are mis- 
taken. He is buried at Hayles Abbey, which he founded, and 
his second wife, “‘Sanchia,” sister of Eleanor of Provence, is 
also buried there. The first wife of Richard, Earl of Cornwall 
and “King of the Romans,’ is buried here; she was the 
daughter of Earl Marshall, and her name was Isabella. Her 
tombstone is here, and her body was found some years ago 
buried in front of where the high altar stood on the site of 
the Abbey church. You will no doubt wish to correct this 
error in the statement made, as I have mentioned, in the 
Spectator of May 9th.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Montacu or BEAULIEU. 
Palace House, Beaulieu, Brockenhurst, Hants. 











POETRY. 
THE PATH OF POWER. 








Soun and body, follow me, Lonely wastes of silent snow 
ee and free the mountains} Spread below the windy peak. 
gleam, 
Leave the vale of laughing ease | Mote-like in the vale one stands 
Where the trees o’erhang the| Lifting hands to wave me back, 
stream. Sighs that kindle, eyes that burn 
Cc ‘ Shall not turn me from my 
ome, my body, joy of sense track, 
Shall not henceforth be thy 
spoil, On the ridge the mounded stones 
Leave, my soul, thy fellow-fires:| Hide his bones who tried the 
Who aspires alone must toil. height. 
‘ Though the daylight wane and 
Festal riot, lure of love, fail, 
Up above ye shall not find. I must scale the peak to-night. 
Pine trees toss their spears of 
black Soul and body, can ye fear 
O’er our track beneath the| When so near my battle- 
wind, ground ? 
Z Fear the darkness ?—ye would 
Whispering their music dies flee 
As we rise, and nowI seek Could ye see where Iam bound. 


Puiuie P. GRAVES. 








BOOKS. 
——@~—— 
MARENGO AND HOHENLINDEN.* 
Marengo and Hohenlinden is the book of a soldier. It is 
Written without the smallest literary art. Colonel Furse is 
clearly not a practised writer, and he uses many phrases 
which are meaningless or inadequate. “Taking an impartial 





cies egnee ond Hohenlinden. By Colonel George Armaud Fuarse, C.B, 


view of this great man,” says he, “of his brilliant genius, of 
his remarkable deeds, it is impossible to deny that he was a 
great success.” ‘To call Napoleon “a great success” is to be 
guilty of bathos so profound as to be almost heroic. But it 
is not in such terms that history should be written, and 
Colonel Furse would have been prudent if he had submitted 
his manuscript to a wise revision. 


However, in such a work as this we can forgive much bad 
writing, for the merit of the book lies in its military 
criticism. The author has examined and compared all the 
existing documents with the utmost care, and though it ig 
difficult after a century to demonstrate the truth, Colonel 
Furse walks warily among contradictions, and makes clear 
the many obscurities which surrounded Napoleon’s brilliant 
exploits. Napoleon lived through many glorious years. His 
first campaign in Italy was such a triumph as few men have 
ever enjoyed, and yet in some respects the year 1800 was the 
most fortunate in his career. No sooner did he go to Egypt 
than his work was undone. When in 1799 he heard that the 
territory he had conquered had been retaken from France, he 
exclaimed: “Italy is lost! All the fruit of our victories is 
gone! It is imperative for me to be off.” So with extra- 
ordinary promptitude and perfect justification he deserted his 
army, embarked from Hgypt, evading the vigilance of Nelson’s 
fleet, and finally, with the good luck which had not then 
deserted him, arrived at Fréjus. His reception in France 
must have reassured him immediately. He travelled to Paris 
through avenues of enthusiastic citizens, who rightly believed 
that he had come back to save their country. He found the 
capital in disorder, and the Directory discredited. But in a 
brief space he had restored security, had been elected First 
Consul, and had taken upon his own Atlantean shoulders 
the manifold responsibilities of France. He was Minister both 
of War and of Marine; he controlled the Home and Foreign 
Offices, as well as the police. To achieve what he did he must 
have been made of iron, says Rapp, quoted by Colonel Furse. 
“The First Consul lives in the saddle and in his carriage,” 
wrote this aide-de-camp. ‘He has no sooner alighted from 
his carriage, than away he goes on horseback for ten or twelve 
hours together. He talks with the men, and examines every- 
thing himself.” 


He declared himself that when he returned to France he 
wished for nothing so much as a period of peace. Colonel 
Furse believes in the sincerity of this wish. But the Allies, 
rightly or wrongly, preferred war, and gave Bonaparte his 
splendid opportunity. He opened another campaign in 
Italy, crossed the Alps by the pass of Saint Bernard, and 
at Marengo proved that the French arms were still invincible. 
It is in his analysis of this battle that Colonel Furse best 
shows his skill, and if the description lacks the graces, it is a 
masterpiece of exposition which will doubtless be appreciated 
by all soldiers. The battle opened, as battles have opened so 
often, with mistakes on either side. Colonel Furse says it is 
remarkable that Melas, if he had determined on giving battle 
in the plains, should have allowed the French to capture 
Marengo, which, being a village traversed by many roads, was 
a position of great importance. But Melas’s fault had this 
compensation: it persuaded Napoleon that the Austrians 
did not intend to offer battle at all. The First Consul 
was, in fact, attacked &@ l’improviste. On June 14th, 1800, a 
complete army fell upon Napoleon’s corps and surprised it. 
The battle began at nine, and from the very outset the French 
defended their position stoutly. By noon they had not lost a 
foct of ground: at one o’clock Lattermann’s grenadiers, aided 
by the heavy fire of the Austrian guns, charged, and carried 
Marengo. Once Rivaud drove the grenadiers from the village, 
but they returned, and again ousted the French, who were 
obliged to fall back at all points. The retreat was conducted 
with perfect order. Says Kellermann :— 

“My brigade formed line, extended to the right and left of the 
main road. Always exposed to a deadly artillery fire, covering 
the infantry, finding for it opportunities for rallying, it withdrew 
by platoons at a walk, turning about from time to time, and not 
suffering the enemy to capture a single prisoner in this part of 
the field. Under trying circumstances it displayed a cool 
courage, which, recognising danger and death, meets them with 
firmness.” 

It was in such a spirit, then, that the French retired before 
the Austrians, disputing every inch of the ground, and 





never breaking their ranks. At this moment it was that 
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Napoleon appeared upon the battlefield, and instantly 
threw forward the Consular Guard in the hope of 
arresting Ott’s advance. The Consular Guard behaved 
with the utmost gallantry. The German General hemmed 
them in on all sides, yet could not break them, and there is 
no doubt that they stemmed the Austrian tide of victory, 
and made possible the ultimate success of the French. Then 
at 5 o’clock Desaix arrived, and at his arrival the First 
Consul instantly stopped the retreat. “ We have gone back 
enough to-day,” he said. “You know that my custom is 
always to sleep on the battlefield.” The phrase was enough 
to put heart into the army, which resumed the offensive under 
Napoleon’s own eye, and to the encouragement of his own 
words. Then a sudden piece of good fortune turned the battle. 
Desaix bad sent to ask the aid of Kellermann and his cavalry, 
and Kellermann was not slow to take his chance :— 

“A glance,” writes Colonel Furse, “showed him what aid he 
might render to the infantry, then beginning to give way in the 
neighbourhood of Cassina Grossa, were he to charge the advancing 
Austrians. He seized the favourable moment, wheeled the 2nd 
and 20th Regiments into column, broke into a gallop, and rushed 
at the enemy. He thus fell suddenly on the left flank and rear 
of the Austrians at a moment when their muskets were unloaded, 
and by this brilliant manceuvre captured General Zach and 2,000 
men.” 

Then Kellermann by a brilliant inspiration assailed Lichten- 
stein’s cavalry. “Itook the situation in at once,” he said, 
“and halting half my line before it had time to enter into 
the midst of the enemy, carried it in the direction of the 
cavalry which had been checked by this manceuvre.” So 
with a handful of men he upset a column of six thousand, 
and lost no more than twenty in killed and wounded. 
Again and again did he charge, until at last the Austrian 
army retreated in confusion; and next day at dawn Melas 
was obliged to open negotiations with the First Consul. He 
evacuated Piedmont, all Genoese territory, and the most of 
Lombardy, marching out with the honours of war; and 
Napoleon by his signal victory had retrieved the fortunes of 
France. The death of the valiant Desaix, to whose opportune 
appearance the victory was largely due, diminished the triumph. 
But it was a hard-fought field, and for the French arms an 
imperishable glory. Historians have been ingenious in dividing 
the honours. Yet when all deductions are made, the credit is 
Napoleon’s, and Napoleon’s alone. He was brilliantly served 
by his generals. Desaix and Kellermann, Lannes and Victor, 
all performed prodigies of valour. But the spirit which kept 
alive the enthusiasm of the troops after hours of fighting was 
the Consul’s own, and, as Colonel Furse says, it was Napoleon 
who had the courage to risk making the attack with Desaix’s 
troops, and “in the last phase of the hard-fought field of 
Marengo the conqueror of Italy showed his insight and the 
range of his military ability.” In conclusion, both the battles 
are analysed with conspicuous skill, and if Colonel Furse 
expresses himself clumsily, and now and again appears to 
contradict his own statements, we easily overlook these faults 
for the positive merits of his interesting book. 





RELIGIOUS LIFE IN AMERICA.* 
TuHIs is an interesting, and in some parts a very amusing, 
book. The author frankly confesses that his survey of 
American religious life was superficial. He travelled through 
the country at the instance of his newspaper in order to 
write a series of articles for it. Much that is deepest in 
religious life naturally escaped the notice of such an 
observer, but he says that while his business was mainly with 
what lay on the surface, the existence of a deeper spiritual 
life than he speaks of may be fairly inferred from the facts 
which he records. Although the general tone of the book is 
hopeful, the author does not conceal his feeling that America 
has on its hands many religious and moral problems of great 
difficulty. Goethe once congratulated America on the fact 
that it was not troubled by those difficulties coming out of 
the past by which the nations of Europe were burdened. 
But the rapid growth of America, and the heterogeneous 
character of its population, have created difficulties as great 
as, if not greater than, any with which European peoples have 
to contend. The most depressing chapter in Mr. Abbott’s 
volume is that in which he describes his visit to Baltimore, 





* Religious Life in America: a Record of Personal Observation. By Ernest 
Hamlin Abbott. New York: The Outlook Company. [$1. 


a 
This is not surprising, as his object was to inquire about 
religion, if the saying which he quotes truly describes the 
aspirations of the dwellers in that city. In Boston, he Writes, 
they ask, “How much do you know?” in New York, “How 
much are you worth?” in Philadelphia, “ Who’s your father? 
in Baltimore, “ What is there to eat?” 

In Baltimore the alienation of the working classes from th 
Church, of which we hear so much in England, was gorroy, 
fully admitted by the leaders of all religious parties, 
Neither the Churches nor the Christian Associations are able 
to get into living touch with them. The reasons given for 
this alienation by some working men whom Mr. Abbott inter. 
viewed only prove that they entirely misunderstood’ the 
mission of the Churches. But other reasons are named by 
Mr. Abbott himself for which the Churches are themselyes 
responsible. Ministers of all denominations are unwilling, hg 
says, to labour in working-class neighbourhoods if they can 
by any means get churches in more wealthy districts, The 
pastor of a Methodist church in a poor quarter, who hag 
remained there of his own choice, told Mr. Abbott that he 
was looked upon by his fellow-ministers as an “amiable 
lunatic,” adding as he said so, “as if the Four Gospels didn't 
exist.” A Roman Catholic priest, the Director of Missions, 
who had a wide knowledge of the religious life in America, said; 
“The predominant vice of clergy, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, is ambition and avarice; that shuts the poor out,” 
If these charges are even partially true, and we should think 
they are exaggerated, it is not difficult to understand the 
alienation of the working class from religion as so represented, 
The Churches, Mr. Abbott adds, are supported by the moneyed 
classes, and they often assume a prominence in the manage. 
ment, an air of proprietorship in them, which a working man 
resents. He puts it thus, according to Mr. Abbott: “In the 
Opera House he can buy his right to a seat with money as 
good as anybody else’s, or in a Beer Garden he can buy as 
good drinks as anybody can for the sum he is willing to 
spend; but in Church—well, he is admitted on sufferance.” 
Mr. Abbott found that working men with a strain of idealism 
were quite as hostile to the Church as their more materialistic 
fellows,—perhaps more so. His general conclusion must be 
given in his own words :— 

“During my trip I met a number of ministers who had gained 
some reputation for success among working men. In most cases 
I found the reputation resting on rather insecure foundations, 
As a rule, such success has been greatly magnified; or it has 
been temporary, originating in the excitement of some industrial 
agitation, and ending with its subsidence; or else it has been a 
success, not with the great mass of self-respecting progressive 
working men, but with the slum dwellers.” 

The chapter on “ The Religious Tendencies of the Negro” 
will be read with satisfaction by the friends of the coloured 
races. The old Corybantic religion still survives, and a brief 
description is given of a Hallelujah meeting; but it is 
gradually making way for a more sober style of worship and 
of preaching which appears to exercise much greater influence 
upon their lives. Great progress has been made in education; 
and there seems to be a reasonable hope that a race originally 
torn from their native land to minister to the cupidity of the 
white man may in the end benefit by the change. 

One of the most pleasant chapters in the book is that on 
“The New Tendencies in the Old South.” Here the traveller 
found himself ina conservative atmosphere. The conception of 
religion appeared to be that it was mainly, if not exclusively, 
a preparation for the world to come. The matter of chief 
concern seemed to be, not the relation of the individual with 
God and his fellow-men, but the condition of the soul after 
death. Along with this old-fashioned view of religion there 
exists, however, a very noble and self-respecting conservatism 
in social relations. We are apt to think that conservatism 
can only flourish in the Old World; but it would be difficult 
to find in Europe a more genuine and self-respecting con 
servatism than that which Mr. Abbott found in Charleston :— 

“The participation of Charleston in the project of secession I 
can now regard only as an act of supererogation; for, though the 
city is now a loyal portion of the Union, to all intents and purposes 
it seems as separate from the United States as if it were an inde 
pendent municipality. In no respect is this isolation shown 1 
better light than by the contempt which the highest society of 
the city displays towards the plutocrat. Although at its most 
exclusive functions may be seen a sempstress or a street-car 
conductor whose family, impoverished by ‘the war between the 





States,’ has in no way lost in social status, the merely rich ar@ 
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ed. No newspaper there would venture or care 
é t of these exclusive oe. a — os 

; tandard of social taste and tone for the city 
thet ogee the sycophancy of the ‘yellow journals,’ or 
weal syarasls of other hue that devote whole columns to what 
indeed 00 wear at the New York Horse Show. Charleston has 
awn nature of its own, in this respect _so admirable that it is 
bi hy of mention in an account of the religious life in America. 
= poe a human nature there naturally grows a religious 
esr tism, not polemical or self-assertive, as in the North, but 
ee senaga ffable, when controverted merely cold like the 


ee an Englich University.” 

In New Orleans Mr. Abbott found himself among the 
Creoles and Roman Catholic worship. He attended High 
Mass in the French Cathedral of St. Louis, and found the 
service “regal and courtly.” Religion, he writes, appears 
here, “not something merely intellectual, as does the ultra- 
Protestant ‘meeting,’ nor something celestially pure, as does 
the Anglican Liturgy, but something intensely human, terres- 
trial, dramatic ; the same wail in the Kyrie Eleison; the same 
militant confidence in the Credo; the same sudden awesome, 
shuddering silence at the sound of the Bell; the same sudden 
awakening to the normal healthfulness and buoyancy of life 
upon egress to the open air and sunlight.” 

English readers will find much that is fresh in the chapter 
on “ New Sects and Old.” Besides the religious sects, there 
are in America what are called fraternal insurance organisa- 
tions, which are more or less religious, or, at all events, ethical. 
The leaders in some cases are leaders of worship, and take the 
place of the clergyman, even at the burial of the dead. Mr. 
Abbott saw little of the Christian Scientists, but he bears 
witness to the large place they hold at present in America. 
He found, he says, on several occasions that the easiest way 
of approaching the topic of religious life was by introducing 
the specific subject of Christian Science. It would seem, how- 
ever, that already its votaries are submitting tc those com- 
promises to which, sooner or later, all representatives of an 
impossible doctrine have to condescend ; for he met a doctor 
who had a considerable practice among them, and had been 
able to persuade them to take his drugs, and even to accept 
surgical aid. 
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MRS. HUGH BELL’S PLAY.* 
Ir was only the other day that Mrs. Hugh Bell challenged 
attention by a volume of essays. Another phase of her versatile 
talent is revealed to us in the volume before us, in which 
she undertakes no less ambitious a task than the dramatisa- 
tion of the Stella- Vanessa episode of Swift’s life-—an episode, 
by the way, which has exerted a peculiar attraction on women 
writers. That this attraction should exist is natural enough. 
Romance reinforced with mystery and culminating in tragedy 
is a powerful magnet, to say nothing of the singular contrasts 
and large ironies presented by the fortunes and character of 
Swift; tormented by the lifelong consciousness of the dis- 
parity between his deserts and their recognition; wielding an 
influence that seldom failed save in the furtherance of his own 
interests; exiled from the society of his intellectual peers; a 
ferocious misanthropist, yet inspiring the most self-sacrificing 
devotion; deeply in need of the solace of domesticity, yet 
afraid, unwilling, or unable to undertake its burdens and 
responsibilities. It is easy enough to understand why Swift 
never even contemplated marrying Esther Vanhomrigh: that 
was not a case where— 
“Hearts in equal love combined 
Kindle never dying fires.” 

Her passion for him was unrequited. Whatever of love be 
had to give was given elsewhere. The questions that have in- 
flamed the curiosity of five generations are,—Did Swift ever 
marry Stella? and if not, why not? Thereal answers, if they 
ever could be known, would probably not lend themselves to 
the purposes of fiction. It is hardly necessary to resort to 
such amazing conjectures as that seriously put forward not so 
many years ago to the effect that Swift and Hester Johnson 
were both the natural children of Sir William Temple. A 
clue may be found in his strange correspondence with Miss 
Waring; while a working theory which satisfies almost all the 
requirements of the case, and harmonises with the nobler traits 
of his character, is that Swift was all along conscious of his 
impending insanity, and felt that he had no right to ask any 





*The Dean of St. Patrick's: a Play in Fi Acts. B Huch Bell 
London: Edward Arnold. ; (2s. 64.) ay in Four Acts. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 





woman to share the burden. He may have made this plain to 
Stella, or he may not; and she may have acquiesced in his 
decision, or rebelled against it, and carried her point to the 
extent of inducing him to go through the form of marriage 
with her. That Mrs. Hugh Bell should have worked out-the 
dénouement of her play on the lines of the latter alternative is 
not to be wondered at. The secret marriage had at least an 
adequate motive in Stella’s desire to regularise her claim to 
Swift's undivided affection, a claim which had been challenged 
by her vival. It was certainly suspected by Vanessa, and her 
suspicion prompted the fatal letter which brought Swift post- 
haste on the fatal ride to Celbridge. 

Coming to the structure of the play itself, we may note that 
Mrs. Hugh Bell frankly abandons any attempt to preserve the 
unities of time or place. Fourteen years elapse between the 
first act, the scene of which is laid in Moor Park in the early 
days of Swift's association with Sir William Temple, and the 
second, which reveals him at the height of his political influ- 
ence in St. James’s. Such an interval must alwaysimpair the 
effect of a stage play, but from the point of view of the reader, 
we have not found the transition disconcerting. The opening 
scenes follow the authentic version closely enough. They 
show Swift ill content with the semi-menial position he 
occupies in the house of his patron, fully alive to his oppor- 
tunities, yet galled by the yoke of social subordination, and 
drawn by the similarity of their position towards Hester 
Johnson. The portraits of Lady Temple, kindly and gracious, 
yet without a thought of questioning the justice of her husband’s 
treatment of his secretary, and of the frankly snobbish 
Lady Giffard are excellently done, and there is a happily 
conceived scene in which, during a surprise visit from the 
King when Temple is laid up with the gout, Swift not only 
assists his master to entertain his Sovereign, but acts as his 
spokesman and interpreter. In the second act we find Swift 
largely indemnified for his early humiliation by the position 
of political influence to which he has attained. He is holding 
a sort of Court, and by a stroke of poetic justice he is enabled 
to turn the tables on his old enemy, Lady Giffard. <A 
glimpse of the social side of his new life is shown in his 
relations with Mrs. Vanhomrigh and her daughter, the 
intentions of the latter being unmistakably revealed in a 
scene which precedes the announcement of the official recog- 
nition of Swift’s services by his appointment to the Deanery 
of St. Patrick’s, which he regards as a sentence of exile. 
In the third act we cross the St. George’s Channel. The time is 
two years later; Esther Vanhomrigh is at Celbridge, and a 
despairing letter from her to Swift falling into Stella’s hands 
reveals the whereabouts and the misery of the other woman. 
Of jealousy, however, there is no trace on Stella’s side. She 
is at least certain of Swift’s preference, and on those terms 
would not barter her own unhappiness for the domestic joys 
of any other woman. Yet Swift has at last realised that he has 
imposed a greater burden on her patience than can be rightly 
borne, and comes to offer her marrage on condition that the 
secret is not to be made public. In the next scene, the 
marriage having just taken place, Vanessa arrives in’ Dublin 
determined to learn the truth from the mouth of her rival; 
but Stella firmly refuses to answer. The last act shows 
Vanessa at Celbridge dying, yet resolved at all hazards to 
appease her curiosity. She has written a last letter to Swift 
imploring him to see her and reveal the secret of his relations 
with Stella. He comes, indignant at her importunity, yet at 
the last tells her the truth, and leaves her to die, unable to 
survive the shock of the certainty,—‘“it kills me to know it 
Seer ety but Iam glad it kills me.” It will be noted that 
here Mrs. Bell has made one of the most striking deviations 
from the accepted and accredited version of this episode, 
which states that when Swift rode out to see Vanessa for the 
last time, he simply flung down her letter without speaking, 
and strode out. But such a dénouement would have been 
impracticable either for a literary drama or a stage play. For 
the rest, one cannot but admire the conscientiousness and 
ingenuity with which Mrs. Hugh Bell has made use, 
whenever possible, of the recorded sayings of her dramatis 
personae, and the skill she has shown in imparting to the 
dialogue the turn of phrase demanded by the period. 
To say that her play is readable is to underestimate 
the naturalness and charm of many of the lighter scenes; 
to say that she has risen to the full height of her arduous 
and exacting argument would Le to abandon criticism 
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for flattery. To invent dialogue fit to stand the test of 
comparison. with the written words of a great author is a 
formidable undertaking. But at least Mrs, Hugh Bell has 
accomplished her task with discretion and a happy avoidance 
of rodomontade. Of Swift’s mordant humour, of his bitter- 
ness and petulance and freakishness, she has given a very 
clever sketch, and if the sentimental passages assigned to him 
sound somewhat unconvincing to the reader, it may well be 
that on the lips of a good actor they will justify their choice. 





MR. BRYCE’S CONTEMPORARIES.* 

WE expect nothing but pleasure and dignified entertainment 
in a new book from the distinguished pen of Mr. Bryce, and 
in his latest work there is no disappointment. He has set 
himself to praise famous men, to explain to the world the 
excellences and personal charm of a score of eminent contem- 
poraries who have passed away before him. A clear-sighted 
intelligence, long trained in looking beneath the surface of 
things and discerning the fundamental principles that underlie 
appearances, joined to a delightfully lucid style and a pene- 
trating sense of the moral essence of life, qualify him to give 
us a work that will be set in all well-regulated libraries beside 
Bagehot’s Biographical Essays and Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
Studies of a Biographer. The book has a personal note, how- 
ever, which differentiates it from most others of the kind. 
Mr. Bryce disclaims the praise of the biographer, “even in 
miniature.” His aim, he tells us, “ has.rather been to analyse 
the character and powers of each of the persons described, and, 
as far as possible, to convey the impression which each made 
in the daily converse of life...... Having been privileged 
to enjoy their friendship, I have. felt it a duty to do what a 
friend can to present a faithful record of their excellence 
which may help to keep their memory fresh and green.” The 
record covers a wide field. It is headed by the names of great 
statesmen,—Gladstone and Beaconsfield, Lord Iddesleigh and 
Parnell and Robert Lowe; distinguished ecclesiastical figures— 
Manning and Stanley and Tait—move through the pages with 
trappings of purple and the flourish of croziers; historians 
like Green and Freeman and Lord Acton are themselves sub- 
mitted to the dissection which it was their task in life to 
apply to the great figures of the past; lawyers like Lord 
Cairns and Sir George Jessel, Trollope the. novelist and 
Green the philosopher, Robertson Smith of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Godkin the famous editor, instructors of youth 
like Henry Sidgwick and Edward Bowen, make up the varied 
list. All of them, with the exception of Lord Beaconsfield, 
were personally, and most of them intimately, known to Mr. 
Bryce; and as the reader lays the book aside he feels that to 
him also they have become something more than mere great 
names of the nineteenth century,—men finely touched to fine 
issues, but struggling also with the same problems and vital 
conditions that affect each one of us. 

To review such a book within our limits is no easy task. 
We had marked about a hundred passages for quotation,— 
which is the only method by which the charm and insight of 
such a volume can be conveyed to the reader. But it is 
simpler to recommend him to read the book for himself. We 
must be content with expressing our appreciation of Mr, 
Bryce’s admirable work. The two essays on which one may 
concentrate attention, as both the longest and the most 
interesting, where all are interesting, are the first and the last, 
dealing with the two great Prime Ministers whose names 
stand out. in the last third of the nineteenth century. There 
are not many writers of to-day who could be trusted, like Mr. 
Bryce, to deal impartially and appreciatively alike with Lord 
Beaconsfield und Mr. Gladstone. The one he knew both as a 
leader.and as a colleague, and we may read between the lines 
@ modern version of Ben Jonson’s fine saying about Shake- 
speare,—“ for I loved the man, and do honour his memory, 
on this side idolatry, as much as any.” The other represented 
most of the ideas. and political methods which are anathema 
to Mr. Bryce, and was no doubt, in his view, lacking in that high 
moral earnestness, that application of the deepest ethical 
principles to our party system, which he holds the equipment 
of the true statesman. Yet he has given us a very fair, and 
even admiring, account of a man whom he nevertheless thinks 
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to have rather lowered than raised the tone of our publi lif, 
Without agreeing with all Mr. Bryce’s opinions, we may yield 
no reluctant meed of admiration to his analysis of the qualiti 
that contributed to Lord Beaconsfield’s wonderfy] 

The following passage, in which he endeavours to solve 
“great Asiatic mystery,” is worth quoting as a gvod example 
of Mr. Bryce’s way of thought :— 


“JTmagine a man,” he says, “of strong will and brill; 
intellectual powers, belonging to an ancient and. persecuted 4 
who finds himself born in a foreign country, amid a: y¢ ple f 
whose ideas and habits he has no sympathy and scant reg “4 
Suppose him proud, ambitious, self-confident—too ambitious. to 
rest content in a private station, so self-confident as to hel; 
that he can win whatever he aspires to. To achieve gs he 
must bend his pride, must use the language and humo: : the 
prejudices of those he has to deal with; while his “pride 
avenges itself by silent scorn or thinly disguised irony, Aceug. 
tomed to observe things from without, he discerns the weak poi 
of all political parties, the hollowness of institutions and watch 
words, the instability of popular passion. If his imagination be more 
susceptible than his emotions, his intellect more active than his 
conscience, the isolation in which he stands and the superior in, 
sight it affords him may render him cold, calculating, self, 
centred. The sentiment of personal honour may remain, becangg 
his pride will support it; and he will be tenacious of the ideas 
which he has struck out, because they are his own. But fo 
ordinary principles of conduct he may have small regard, 
he has not grown up under the conventional morality of the tj 
and nation, but has looked on it merely as a phenomenon to 
recognised and reckoned with, because he has noted how much 
there is in it of unreality or pharisaism—how far it sometimes is 
from representing or expressing either the higher judgments of 
philosophy or the higher precepts of religion. Realising and per. 
haps exaggerating the power of his own intelligence, he will 
secretly revolve schemes of ambition wherein genius, uncontrolled 
by fears or by conscience, makes all things bend to its p 
till the scruples and hesitations of common humanity seem to him 
only parts of men’s cowardice or stupidity. What success he will 
win when he comes to carry out such schemes in practice will 
largely depend on the circumstances in which he finds himself, 4s 
well as on his gift for judging them. He may become a Napoleon, 
He may fall in a premature collision with forces which want of 
sympathy has prevented him from estimating.” 


That is an able and illuminating, though not in all respects.a 
fair or correct, picture. For example, Disraeli. had in hig 
curious, ironic way a great deal of true sympathy, as well as 
admiration, for the English character, and had an intense 
feeling of pride in the British race as well as in his own. 


Mr. Bryce has applied this striking theory to an examinas 
tion of Disraeli’s career—in which the light drawn from his very 
remarkable novels is freely utilised—which strikes one as,the 
most plausible explanation yet offered of what is surely one of 
the most remarkable careers in political history. It is in his final 
summary that the value of a broad bistorical outlook as a 
guarantee of toleration becomes most apparent. He can 
recognise greatness with which he is far from sympathising:— 

“When all possible explanations of his success have been 
given,” Mr. Bryce says of Lord Beaconsfield, “what a wonderful 
career! An adventurer foreign in race, in ideas, in temper, with- 
out money or family connections, climbs, by patient and unaided 
efforts, to lead a great party, master a powerful aristocracy, sway 
a great empire, and make himself one of the four or five greatest 
personal forces in the world. His head is not turned by his 
elevation. He never becomes a demagogue; he never stoops t 
beguile the multitude by appealing to sordid instincts. He 
retains through life a certain amplitude of view, a due sense of 
the dignity of his position, a due regard for the traditions of the 
ancient assembly which he leads, and when at last the destinies 
of England fall into his hands, he feels the grandeur of the 
charge, and seeks to secure what he believes to be her imperial 
place in the world. Whatever judgment history may ultimately 
pass upon him, she will find in the long annals of the English 
Parliament no more striking figure.” 


One may feel, with Romola, that there is something peculiarly 
noble in the power of appreciating ambitions and views which 
one does not share, and it is safe to say that few things more 
illuminative have been written about Beaconsfield than this 
essay by Mr. Bryce. 

In spite of all that has been written about Mr 
Gladstone, as much may be said of the eighty pages in 
which Mr. Bryce endeavours to sum up that versatile 
and many-sided character. With all his admiration for 
Gladstone, Mr. Bryce is quite able to realise the singularly 
violent opposition, amounting in many cases to a semi-pers 
dislike, which his variegated policy often aroused. He is not 
blind to the spots on the sun: yet his picture only increases 
our sense of the meridian splendour of the luminary. Perhaps 





the most quotable passage in this remarkable essay is that in 
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which Mr. Bryce illustrates the extraordinary multiplicity of 
Gladstone’s mind :— : 
«Fis was singularly complex nature, whose threads it was 
to unravel. His individuality was extremely strong. All 
poet said or did bore its impress. Yet it was an individuality 
i wot being self-consistent as sometimes to seem a bundle of 
= on qualities capriciously united in a single person. He 


reat wi alled, and he was in fact 
j ual truth have been c d 
= peo Pt and a revolutionary. He was dangerously 


: i d frequontly to suffer for his impulsiveness ; yet 
inpsive, ond merely, ae and cautious, but so astute as to 
ha me accused of craft and dissimulation. So great was his 
ae + for tradition that he clung to views regarding the author- 
nip of the Homeric poems and the date of the books of the 
old Testament which nearly all competent specialists have 
rejected. So bold was he in practical inatters that he 
poorer yell sweeping changes in the British constitution, 
pe vad the course of English policy in the nearer East, over- 
threw an established church in one part of the United Kingdom, 
and committed himself in principle to the overthrow of two other 
established churches in other parts. He came near to being a 
Roman Catholic in his religious opinions, yet was for the last 
twenty years of his life the trusted leader of the English 
Protestant N onconformists and the Scottish Presbyterians. ..... 
Though he loved general principles, and often soared out of the 
sight of Lis audience when discussing them, he generally ended 
by deciding upon points of detail the question at issue. He was 
at different times of his life the defender and the assailant of the 
same institutions, yet scarcely seemed inconsistent in doing 
opposite things, because his methods and his arguments preserved 
the same type and colour throughout. ..... It was the persistent 
heat and vehemence of his character, the sustained passion which 
he threw into the pursuit of the object on which he was for the 
moment bent, that fused these dissimilar qualities and made 
them appear to contribute to and increase the total force which 


he exerted.” 

We should be glad to quotefurther from Mr. Bryce’s excellent 
essays—notably from those on Freeman, Parnell, and the late 
Mr. Godkin—but we have s1id enough, we hope, to send our 
readers to his book for themselves. They will be grateful. 





NOVELS. 


TYPHOON.* 

Just as Browning is said to have composed “ How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix” in the one place 
where it was impossible to have a ride, so we can imagine Mr. 
Conrad, safely planted on terra firma, creating for himself in 
imagination all the fearful joys of a storm at sea. The thing 
has been done a thousand times before, but it is quite safe to 
say that it has never been done quite in the same way as by 
Mr. Conrad, who is not only a great artist, but who has the 
happy gift of invariably avoiding the commonplace, not 
because he tries to, but because he cannot help it. The 
setting of the storm described in the story which gives its 
name to the collection is quite original. Mr. Conrad, himself 
most keenly imaginative of writers, has taken for his hero one 
of the most unimaginative and stolid of skippers, one too, who 
had reached middle age without ever having been put to 2 
searching ordeal of nerve :— 

“The sea itself, as if sharing Mr. Jukes’ [his chief mate] good- 
natured forbearance, had never put itself out to startle the silent 
man, who seldom looked up, and wandered innocently over the 
waters with the only visible purpose of getting food, raiment, and 
house-room for three people ashore. Dirty weather he had 
known, of course. He had been made wet, uncomfortable, tired 
in the usual way, felt at the time and presently forgotten. So 
that upon the whole he had been justified in reporting fine 
weather at home. But he had never been given a glimpse of im- 
measurable strength and of immoderate wrath, the wrath that 
passes exhausted but never appeased—the wrath and fury of 
the Passionate sea. He knew it existed, as we know that crime 
and abominations exist; he had heard of it as a peaceable citizen 
in & town hears of battles, famines, and floods, and yet knows 
nothing of what these things mean—though, indeed, he may have 

n mixed up in a street row, have gone without his dinner once, 
or been soaked to the skin in a shower. Captain MacWhirr had 
sailed over the surface of the oceans as some men go skimming 
over the years of existence to sink gently into a placid grave, 
p yrscine of life to the last, without ever having been made to see 
all it may contain of perfidy, of violence, and of terror. There are 
on sea and land such men thus fortunate—or thus disdained by 
destiny or by the sea.” 


The sequel tells how Captain MacWhirr’s enlightenment 
cane when, with two hundred coolies on board, bound from 
a Siamese port for Fu-chau, he steamed into the heart of a 
typhoon, and in forty-eight awful hours entirely atoned for 
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his long immunity from danger and discomfort. Perhaps the 
most striking thing in an extraordinarily impressive descrip- 
tion is the way in which the stupidity of the skipper enables 
him to win through,—first of all by infecting his officers with 
his imperturbable confidence, and secondly by providing his 
crew with occupation at a critical moment when, if left to 
themselves, they might have given way to panic. But, after 
all, such stupidity comes very near being divine, seeing that 
in Captain MacWhirr’s case it was combined with extra- 
ordinary patience, fortitude, and. consideration for, others. 
Psychologically the story is a study of the contagion of calm- 
ness, rendered all the more effective by the dramatic contrast 
of the surroundings, the awful tumult,of the storm, and the 
inferno of the “’tween-deck” when the coolies break adrift 
with their boxes. The climax of the story is reached when the 
chief mate from the engine-room informs the Captain on the 
bridge of the state of affairs in the “’tween-decks” :— 


“Jukes yelled ‘Are you there, sir?’ and listened. Nothing. 
Suddenly the roar of the wind fell straight into his ear, but 
presently a small voice shoved aside the shouting hurricane 
quietly. ‘You, Jukes?—Well?’ Jukes was ready to talk: it was 
only time that seemed to be wanting. It was easy enough to 
account for everything. He could perfectly imagine the coolies 
battened down in the reeking ’tween-deck, lying sick and scared 
between the rows of chests. ‘Then one of these chests—or perhaps 
several at once—breaking loose in a roll, knocking out others, sides 
splitting, lids flying open, and all these clumsy Chinamen rising 
up in a body to save their property. Afterwards every fling of 
the ship would hurl that tramping, yelling mob here and there, 
from side to side, in a whirl of smashed wood, torn clothing, 
rolling dollars. A struggle once started, they would be unable to 
stop themselves. Nothing could stop them now except main 
force. It was a disaster. He had seen it, and that was all he 
could say. Some of them must be dead, he believed. The rest 
would go on fighting. . . . He sent up his words, tripping over 
each other, crowding the narrow tube. They mounted as if into 
a silence of an enlightened comprehension dwelling alone up there 
with a storm. And Jukes wanted to be dismissed from the face 
of that odious trouble intruding on the great need of the ship. 
He waited. Before his eyes the engines turned with slow labour, 
that in the moment of going off into a mad fling would stop dead 
at Mr. Rout’s shout, ‘Look out, Beale!’ They paused in an in- 
telligent immobility, stilled in mid-stroke, a heavy crank arrested 
on the cant, as if conscious of danger and the passage of time. 
Then, with a‘ Now, then!’ from the chief, and the sound of a 
breath expelled through clenched teeth, they would accomplish 
the interrupted revolution and begin another. There was the 
prudent sagacity of wisdom and the deliberation of enormous 
strength in their movements. This was their work—this patient 
coaxing of a distracted ship over the fury of the waves and into 
the very eye of the wind. At times Mr. Rout’s chin would sink 
on his breast, and he watched them with knitted eyebrows 
as if lost in thought. The voice that kept the hurricane out of 
Jukes’ ear began: ‘Take the hands with you... ,’ and left 
off unexpectedly. ‘What could I do with them, sir?’ A harsh, 
abrupt, imperious clang exploded suddenly. The three pairs of 
eyes flew up to the telegraph dial to see the hand jump from Fun 
to Srop, as if snatched by a devil. And then these three men in 
the engine-room had the intimate sensation of a check upon the 
ship, of a strange shrinking, as if she had gathered herself for a 
desperate leap. ‘Stop her!’ bellowed Mr. Rout. Nobody—not 
even Captain MacWhirr, who alone on deck had caught sight of 
a white line of foam coming on at such a height that he couldn’t 
believe his eyes—nobody was to know the steepness of that sea 
and the awful depth of the hollow the hurricane had scooped out 
behind the running wall of water. It raced to meet the ship, 
and, with a pause, as of girding the loins, the Nan-Shan lifted her 
bows and leaped. The flames in all the lamps sank, darkening 
the engine-room. One went out. With a tearing crash anda 
swirling, raving tumult, tons of water fell upon the deck, as 
though the ship had darted under the foot of a cataract. Down 
there they looked at each other, stunned. ‘Swept from end to 
end, by God!’ bawled Jukes. She dipped into the hollowstraight 
down, as if going over the edge of the world. The engine-room 
toppled forward menacingly, like the inside of a tower nodding in 
an earthquake. An awful racket, of iron things falling, came 
from the stokehold. She hung on this appalling slant long 
enough for Beale to drop on his hands and knees and begin to 
crawl as if he meant to fly on all fours out of the engine-room, 
and for Mr. Rout to turn his head slowly, rigid, cavernous, with 
the lower jaw dropping. Jukes had shut his eyes, and his face 
in a moment became hopelessly blank and gentle, like the face of 
a blind man. At last she rose slowly, staggering, as if she had to 
lift a mountain with her bows. Mr. Rout shut his mouth; Jukes 
blinked ; and little Beale stood up hastily. ‘Another one like 
this, and that’s the last of her, cried the chief. He and Jukes 
looked at each other, and the same thought came into their heads. 
The Captain! Everything must have been swept away. et 
gear gone—ship likealog. Allover directly. ‘Rush!’ ejaculate 
Mr. Rout thickly, glaring with enlarged, doubtful eyes at Jukes, 
who answered him by an irresolute glance. The clang of the 
telegraph gong soothed them instantly. The black hand dropped 
in a flash from Sror to Fuxu. ‘Now then, Beale!’ cried Mr. 
Rout. The steam hissed low. The piston-rods slid in and 
out. Jukes put his ear to the tube. The voice was 
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ready for him. .It said: ‘Pick up all the money. Bear 
a hand now. I'll want you up here” And that was 
all. ‘Sir?’ called up Jukes. There was no answer. He 
staggered away like a defeated man from the field of battle. 
He had got, in some way or other, a cut above his left eyebrow— 
«cut to the bone. He was not aware of it in the least: quantities 
of the China Sea, large enough to break his neck for him, had 
gone over his head, had cleaned, washed, and salted that wound. 
It did not bleed, but only gaped red; and this gash over the eye, 
his dishevelled hair, the disorder of his clothes, gave him the 
aspect of a man worsted in a fight with fists. ‘Got to pick up the 
dollars.’ He appealed to Mr. Rout, smiling pitifully at random. 
‘What's that ?’ asked Mr. Rout wildly. ‘Pick up...? I don’t 
care....’? Then, quivering in every muscle, but with an 
exaggeration of paternal tone, ‘Go away now, for God’s sake. 
You deck people’ll drive me silly. There’s that second mate been 
going for the old man. Don’t you know? You fellowsare going 
wrong for want of something to do... .’” 
The glimpses that Mr. Conrad gives us of the home belongings 
of the Captain and the chief engineer—the selfish Mrs. 
MacWhirr comfortably installed by the exertions of the 
husband she and his children despise in a garish villa, and 
the genial Mrs. Rout regaling her old mother-in-law with 
excerpts from her husband’s letters—add to the impressive- 
ness of the narrative, while the portraits of the ill-conditioned 
second mate, who loses his nerve, the boatswain, and others 
of the crew, as revealed by the stress of a great emergency, 
vividly recall the famous lines of Lucretius :— 
“. . . in dubiis hominem spectare periclis 

Convenit, adversisque in rebus noscere qui sit. 

Nam verae voces tum demum pectore ab imo 

Ejiciuntur et eripitur persona, manet res.” 
The impression of “Typhoon” is so overpowering as some- 
what to eclipse the stories in the book, remarkable as 
they would be in any other context. We may note, how- 
ever, in “Amy Foster” a touching romance of a ship- 
wrecked Polish emigrant, the victim of fraud, ignorance, 
and misunderstanding, which vividly recalls more than one 
variation of a similar theme by Sienkiewicz. 








The Gold Wolf. By Max Pemberton. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
6s.)—The novel of excitement—the novel, that is, which, without 
troubling about subtle definitions of character, claims the attention 
of its readers merely by a series of breathless events—depends for 
its interest entirely on credibility. And credibility is very largely 
an affair of minute and accurate detail. Mr. Pemberton in his 
former novels has generally given his readers enough details 
to reconcile them to the verisimilitude of his narrative, but 
in The Gold Wolf he has allowed himself a vagueness of 
outline which destroys the particular effect which he has 
hitherto occasionally achieved. For instance, Dudley Hatton, 


the hero, is a financial magnate who at the age of thirty- | 
Much of the. 


seven is spoken of as “the African King.” 
interest of the story depends on financial operations. Mr. 
Hatton suffers £*om nervous breakdown, but every now and 


then dictates a telegram which pulverises the “ operations” of , 
hisenemies. Now to make this sort of thing credible Mr. Pember- | 


ton should have given a realistic glimpse into these “ operations.” 


The mere fact barely stated gives no feeling of the fever of | 


speculation in which Mr. Hatton obviously lived. Readers 
should not be asked to believe these things, they should be 
shown the facts, which will then have the same effect on their 
minds as on those of the characters of the story. There are one 
or two chapters in this book which, taken singly, are exciting; 
but there is no coherence in the story as a whole, neither are its 
incidents sufficiently “motived” to be interesting. Judged by 
Mr. Pemberton’s former standard in his own line of the novel of 
incident, the book is a decided disappointment. Mr. Pemberton’s 
work is not “high art,” but it has been, in his earlier books at any 
rate, good of its kind. 

Catherine Sterling. By Norma Lorimer. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)— 
The author seems inclined to change her mind in the middle of the 
book about the characters of the three principal personages of 
this story. Catherine Sterling, the heroine, contracts an irregular 
marriage in the first chapters with a man whose real wife is a 
hopeless lunatic. But this is merely a prelude to the story 
proper, in which the scene changes from Japan, where this 
irregular alliance is entered into, to London in the season. 
Catherine’s views as to her two suitors—a prig and a common- 
place but amorous young man—certainly change so greatly as to 
indicate an actual alteration of character. The prig, too, turns 
out to be much less nice than is promised at his first appear- 
ance; while the amorous “stick-and-a-pipe young man” im- 
proves steadily, and ends by proving himself to be quite a different 


person. The book, though not remarkable, possesses the quality 


of being readable. 





a 

George Goring’s Daughters. By M. E.Carr. (Smith, Elder and 
Co. 6s.)—Lucy and Ann Goring must have been akin to lal 
Eyre, though the relationship is not stated; and Mr, Fabian 
must have been a reincarnation of Mr. Rochester. He comes ae 
the two girls on the moor. Lucy is reading, and lets the book 
fall. “The stranger stepped forward, bent and restored it to her 
hand. ‘Go on reading,’ he commanded.” That is exactly what 
Mr. Rochester would have done. All through the book we ay 
reminded of the Bronté manner, for the lesser sisters are repr. 
sented also. Well, the reader may very easily have worse cin. 
tainment than that. We cannot profess to be satisfied with the 
working out of the story. Poor Ann is heroically self-sacrificing 
and we feel that she is hardly receiving all her due when her 
reward is to live with Lady Chilbury. Again we are Visited by a 
reminiscence. This time it is from “Tancred,” where, when yo 
are expecting some hint at least as to the solving of the spiritna) 
problem of the East, we are told that the Duke has arrived at 
Jerusalem. 

Crowborough Beacon. By Horace G. Hutchinson, (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—It seems to be a difficult matter for , 
novelist who lays the scene of his story in the county of Sussex 
' to keep out of it the smugglers who once exercised something 
like a reign of terror in that region. Mr. Hutchinson has yielded 
| to the temptation, for, indeed, the smuggling history is full of 
picturesque incidents, and he has not improved his tale thereby, 
| The great scheme which Father Raymond endeavours to carry 
| out, complicated as it is with the remarkable personality of the 
; man, has in it the elements of a powerful drama. Mr. Hutchingop 
| makes a fairly effective use of it; but it would have been better 
without the underplot of which the Miller, so curiously distracted 
| between his religious convictions and his smuggling associations, 
| is the principal figure. Mr. Hutchinson must look after his 
French, which is disfigured by some serious mistakes. His 
| colloquial French-English is good enough. 
| Stay-at-Homes. By L. B. Walford. (Longmans and Co. 6s.) 
—Stay-at-Homes is not a very remarkable work. The story is not 
| as convincing, and the characters are not as interesting, as we 
have a right to expect from its author. Mrs. Walford’s pen is 
too well practised for her to make an actual failure of a novel, 
but it must be confessed that her present book is not quite worthy 
of he 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


LIBERAL JUDAISM. 
Liberal Judaism. By Claude G. Montefiore. (Macmillan and 
| Co. 3s. net.)—‘*We have to remember,” writes Mr. Claude 
| Montefiore, “that Judaism as a living religion is not contained in 
any book or expressed in any document, but that it is the religion 
professed by Jews, just as Christianity is the religion pro, essed by 
Christians, and as there are many forms of Christianity so there 
are many forms of Judaism.” The particular form of Judaism 
with which he deals is Liberal Judaism, and bears, as far as we 
understand, the same relation to strict orthodoxy among Jews 
| that Broad Churchism does to strict orthodoxy among Christians. 
| The book is written in the hope that it may render spiritual 








| Service to “many persons who do not quite know what 
they believe or disbelieve. They are uncertain whether or how 
far they are still Jews. They are doubtful whether there can 
still be phases of Judaism answering to their religious needs 
and consistent with their religious opinions so far as thos 
opinions are articulately known to themselves.” The book, hov- 
ever, does not appeal by any means exclusively to Jews. It may 
be read with pleasure and profit by those who hold to any form 
| of liberal religion. Mr. Montefiore does not keep to the letter of 
the Mosaic law. This is his view of the inspiration of Scripture: 
“The highest commands of the Bible are divine because they are 
very good; they are not [so most of us now think] very good 
because they are divine.” To the Liberal Jew, according to this 
writer, “the moral law is not and cannot be contained in a book; 
it is an ideal which is progressively interpreted.” With the New 
Testament this new interpreter of Judaism deals in a truly liberal 
spirit. He urges his co-religionists to rid themselves of ignorant 
prejudice, and to read attentively a book “which the most different 
sorts of people in every age—believers and unbelievers alike- 
have agreed in thinking the greatest and most beautiful of all 
religious books.” To the Gentile reader Mr. Montefiore seems 
teach simply Unitarianism, but he implores his Jewish readers 
not to leave the religion in which they were born and to jo 
Gentile Theistic Churches. The Jew has still, he believes, # 
religious message and a religious mission. Though he finds difi- 
culties in his ancient faith, he should not seek peace in a Dew 





religion, but develop what he has. “ Let him purify and expand it, 
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not let him allow (so far as he is concerned) a religious 


= # of centuries to end in impotence and futility.” 


martyrdom 








THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 

i istles. By Rev. R. D. Shaw, M.A., B.D. (T. and 

T ee ot) Me Shaw's book is full of interest, not only 
pain the point of view of Scriptural exegesis—the purpose of his 
k is twofold, critical and historical—but for the picture it 
pen of the ordinary life of the citizens to whom St. Paul’s 
eo were addressed. The author enters minutely into the 
7 ments of what is called the Dutch school—that school of 
es critics named from the nationality of their most promi- 
nent members—who deny that the Epistles of St. Paul contain 
more than a small amount of Paul’s writing, and who believe that 
the Epistles as we have them belong to the second century, and 
consequently affirm that the man we call St. Paul, whose 
character we make out from his writings, is a creation of the 
imagination. This argument Mr. Shaw refutes,—as it seems to 
the ordinary reader, unanswerably. The chapter on “ Pagan 
Rome,” the second half of which deals with the Jews in Rome, is 
axtraordinarily vivid in style and conception. Mr. Shaw dwells 
particularly upon the fact that the widespread dispersion of the 
Jewish people conduced more than any other single factor to th« 
rapid spread of the Gospel in the Roman Empire. “Their settle- 
ments were the centres to which the evangelists naturally and 
immediately turned, and they and their proselytes were as a rule 
the first-fruits of the conversion.” The chapters on “ Slavery,’ 
written & propos of the Epistle of Paul to Philemon, are well 
worth reading. They deal with the history of slavery, the causes 
of its mitigation and abolition, and the attitude of the Bible 
towards it. We congratulate Mr. Shaw on his learned, varied, 


and interesting book. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





The fourth and concluding volume of the Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., and J. Sutherland 
Black (A. and C. Black, 20s. net), contains the letters “Q” to “Z.” 
We have expressed our opinion of this work more than once, and 
need not repeat it except in the very briefest form. The volume 
now before us is accompanied by a manifesto from the publishers. 
With all that this manifesto asserts as to the learning that has 
been compressed into these four volumes we fully agree. As to 
the apology for the difference of views set forth by various con- 
tributors, we can only say that it is not a convenient plan to make 
an “open council” of such a work. 





A New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray 
Vol. VIL, “Onomastical-Outing.” (The Clarendon Press. 5s.) 
—Dr. Murray intervenes, with no little cogency of argument, in 
the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. Shakespeare uses freely 
verbs compounded with “out ”—he has fifty-four, being our first 
authority for thirty-eight, and our only authority for nine— 
Bacon is cited but for two, one of which, “outshoot,’ was in 
common use before his time. This is a significant instance of 
the value of this great work. Vols. VI., VII., VIIL., are in pro- 
gress under diffeont editors, the parts still wanting being “L” 
from “lock” onwards ; “ M,” “N,” “O” from “outing ” onwards; 
“Pp,” “R,” and part of “S.” The rest of “S” and “T”-“ Z” will 
occupy IX. and X. The end is not very far off. 


Traditional Aspects of Hell. By James Mew. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 6s.)—We cannot say that we think that this 
book ought not to have been written; nor do we profess to dis- 
agree with its main conclusions, so far as they concern Christian 
belief. But we should like to have seen in it a somewhat different 
spirit, or shall we rather say, style? It is impossible to be too 
cautious and modest in treating this subject, especially when we 
consider how strong are the expressions in the New Testament 
de vebus novissimis. The New Testament writers used the language 
of their time ; it is in their larger prevision of a final restoration 
that they were before their time, and, it may even be said, before 
ours. The volume is, it is only fair to say, full of curious learning. 


Paris in *48, Letters by Baroness Bonde (née Robinson). 
Edited by C. E. Warr. (John Murray. 8s. 6d. net.)—The 
Baroness Bonde had a considerable experience of fair weather 
and stormy in Paris. Born in 1817, she saw the Three Days of 
July,and actually “ assisted” at the storming of a barricade, to the 
dismay of a worthy porter, who dragged her into his lodge with 
the remark, “1 n’y a pas de bon sens de laisser un enfant dans la 




















rue sous un feu croisé.” Her father and mother continued to live 
in Paris, and their daughter saw many famous personages, gentle- 
men of the old régime who had danced with Marie Antoinette, 
“rallied” magnates of the Empire, and not a few well-known 
visitors from England. When the ’48 came, she was, as she tells us, 
no longer disposed to visit barricades, for she had a husband and 
children ; but she contrived to hear all that was going on, and, 
of course, some things that were not. On the whole, she seems to 
have gauged the situation very accurately. For the weakness of 
Louis Philippe she had a fine contempt; but she did not think 
much of the men, whether enthusiasts or adventurers, who 
succeeded him. Her letters are full of incisive comments on the 
management of affairs by Lamartine and Company. Then came 
the days of June, which, compared to the émeute which upset 
Louis Philippe, were as wine to water. The real Revolutionary 
Paris showed itself, as it did afterwards in the time of the Com- 
mune. The letters are full of interest, and contain no little 
historical material. 


Staple Inn and its Story. By T. Cato Worsfold. (Henry 
Bumpus.)—Staple Inn belonged, in the first instance, to men 
of trade, as its name indicates; it passed into the possession 
of men of law; it has now gone the way of Doctors’ Commons 
and Serjeants’ Inn and other less famous institutions. Of its 
history there is little to be told; but that little may be learnt 
pleasantly enough from Mr. Worsfold’s pages. It had a time of 
.ctivity, when it was, so to speak, a preparatory school for the 
Inns of Court. In the eighteenth century this practice had 
passed into desuetude. In 1854 a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire inte the status of the Inns of Court and the 
Inns of Chancery. The Report of this body seems to us now some- 
what strange. It could find no obligation on these minor Inns to 
do anything for legal education. As to Staple Inn, it was evi- 
dently convinced that there was nothing worth inquiring into. 
The “ available funds were absorbed by the interest on a mortgage 
of £8,000 upon the premises, the expense of repairs and the cost 
of the dinners.” This was in 1854; thirty years afterwards the 
place was sold for £80,000. It does not say much for the intelli- 
gence of the learned gentlemen who formed the Commission that 
they could not foresee a large increase of value in premises so 
situated. Mr. Worsfold does not say what became of the money. 
Presumably it was divided between the “ Ancients” of the time. 
But what can one say when the Judges and their “ brethren,” the 
Serjeants, divided the purchase-money of Serjeants’ Inn? 


Verses Occasionally Humorous. By E. H. Lacon Watson. (Elkin 
Mathews. 1s. net.)—This is a collection of easy, pleasant verse. 
It runs off smoothly and without a trace of effort, and is always 
kindly and wholesome. Here is a specimen of the semi-serious 
kind. It takes, it will be seen, a novel line :— 


“THE GOLDEN AGE, 

‘The Golden Age has passed away, 
So sings the pessimistic sage ; 
He calls his hours of youthful play 

The Golden Age. 


And was he happy? I'll engage, 
No happier than he is to-day, 
He grumbled in his narrow cage. 


The Past lies rotting in decay: 
There let it lie, and turn the page: 
The Future beckons, bright and gay, 
The Golden Age!” 


There is an amusing skit on criticism—textual, it must be under- 
stood, not literary—in the “Athletiad.” Here is the conjecture 
m the couplet :— 


“‘ The opening strokes, at first a trifle tame, 
As still the maiden over cramps the game.” 


I'he commentator suggests a hyphen to join “over” and “cramps,” 
and interprets: “The presence of pretty girls renders the batsmen 
nervous.” The Golfer’s Rubdiydt, by H. W. Boynton (Grant 
Richards, 3s. 6d. net), with its quaint illustrations (a little re- 
minding us of Aubrey Beardsley), is fairly good. Here is one of 
the quatrains, as good as we could find :— 


“There was a Green for which I found no Tee, 
And a blind Bunker which I might not see: 
Out of the distant Dark a Voice cries ‘ Fore!’ 
And then—and then no more of Thee and Me.” 


But we must own to finding that seventy-odd of these grew a 
little tedious. The illustrations are repeated, and so are the: 
sentiments. 





The History of Mr. John De Castro. 2vols. (Bernard Quaritch. 
21s. net.)—This novel was published in 1815, and received but 
scanty notice. In 1857 it was made the subject of an article in 
Blackwood’s Magazine (attributed by the present editor to General 
Hamley, a conjecture which it would be easy to submit to Messrs, 
Blackwood). From that time it has, we are told, found a succes- 
sion of admirers; as copies of the original are very scarce, this 
edition has been published for their benefit. General Hamley— 
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if indeed the critic was he—saw abundance of Rabelaisian humour 
in the book. Perhaps it is there; but Rabelaisian humour out of 
Rabelais is not very attractive. And, indeed, it can hardly in the 
nature of things be a success. One might compare it to watered 
liqueur’; the stomach of the age has become too squéamish for the 
neat fluid, and we cannot pretend to regret it. The History is 
very long—running to some eight hundred and thirty ‘closely 
printed pages—and we have found it somewhat tedious. : 


The Century. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. )—The half-yearly 
volume of ‘the Century has Mrs. Hegan Rice’s story of “Lovey 
Mary,” wherein we again shake hands with Mrs. Wiggs. The 
short stories by M. C. Graham, A. D. Sedgwick, D. Gray, J. L. 
Long, and others furnish great variety of fiction.'’ We see Mary 
Hallock Foote in the réle of illustrator. The great North-West 
and the great South-West are described in thoughtful and serious 
articles, and illustrated by Ernest Blumenschein and Maxfield 
Parrish. It is suggestive of the succession of mining to ranching 
interests that Mr. Remington’s sketches of the broad-hatted cow- 
punchers give way to Mr. Blumenschein’s weird drawings of the 
great Copper City of Butte. The series of articles.on.the great 
Trusts should be read by all who wish to understand the real 
power and advantages of combination and co-operation. One of 
the most interesting articles in the whole volume is Mrs. Cleveland 
Moffett’s “ Paris Pawnshops,” which is treated with considerable 
literary skill and tact. “Khartoum to Cairo in an Adirondack 
Canoe” should suit admirers of “Rob Roy.” Astronomy, history, 
census-taking, and the “Restoration of the White. House” 
furnish materials which are;admirably illustrated. The Century 
keeps most certainly abreast of its competitors. 


New Epirions.—The Complete Poetical Works of Alexander 
Pope. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.)—This “Cambridge Edition” 
contains all the verse, whether original or translated, that 
Pope wrote, arranged, as far as could be done, in chrono- 
logical order. The “Odyssey” has to be presented in a mutilated 
form, on account of the collaboration of Fenton and Broome. 
Twelve books were wholly written by these two. These are 
omitted; but the two (IX. and XV.) which were mainly 
Pope’s work are retained. We cannot help thinking that all 
might have been printed. It is at least conceivable that some 
person might want to read the “Odyssey” for its story. A 
biographical sketch has been prefixed———Ormond: a Tale. By 
Maria Edgeworth. With Introduction by Anne Thackeray 





Ritchie. Illustrated by Carl Schloesser. (Macmillan and Co. 
2s. net.) Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope... (John 
Lane. Is. 6d. and 2s. net.)——Life of Dante. By Dean Plumptre. 


{Isbister and Co. 6d. net.)——The Hand of Ethelberta, and 
Wessex Tales. By T. Hardy. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


a 

Aflalo (F. G.), The Sports of the World, 4to.. (Cassell) 12/0 
Babcock (R. H.), Diseases of the Heart ‘and Arterial ‘System (Appleton) net 25/0 
Bax (E. B. ), Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists, 8vo (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Bayne (W.), Sir David Wilkie, R.A., cr 8vo (W. Scott) net 3/6 
Beardsley (Aubrey), Drawings, 4t0...............+ (E. Mathews) net 20/0 
Benson (B. K.), Old Squire: a Novel, er 8vo... seseseeee(Macmillan) 6/0 
Botticelli: Works, 8vo ..-(Newnes) net 3/6 
Broughton (H. M.), Reminders for Conveyancers, cr 8vo.........(H. Cox) net 3/6 
Buchanan (H. B. M.), Lessons in Country Life, cr 8vo ....... ’” (Macmillan) 3/6 
Clowes (Sir W. L.), History of the Royal Navy, roy 8vo ............ (Low) net 25/0 
— (C. B.), Travels in Southern Europe and the Levant, 1810-1817, 

(Li oe net 10/6 

















Corbet (R. W.), St. Paul: Addresses, 12mo ... i ock) 3/6 
ane (T. W. H.), Lovely Woman, cr 8vo ee ..-(Richards) 5/0 

urtis (W. E.), The Turk and his Lost Provinces, 8v ..(Revell) net 7/6 
Denies (T. W.), Heinrich Ewald, Orientalist and "Theologian (Unwin) net 3/6 


Descent of the Sun (The), 4to ..... .(J. Parker) net 
— (H. E.), Mrs. Pemberton’s “Cross, and ‘Better than a Word, 
r 8vo (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Wecsienitos of Royal and other Charters in the British Museum, Vol L, 
folio (Oxford Univ. Press) net 30/0 
Foster (J. J.), Miniature Painters, British and Foreign (Dickenson) net 105/0 
Friars, and How they Came into England, cr 8vo .... . (Sands) 5/0 
Graves (C. L.), The Life and Letters of Sir George Grove (Macmillan) net 12/6 







Gulick (C. B. ) The Life of the Ancient Greeks, cr 8Vvo ...... (Appleton) net 6/0 
Guy (A. E.), Experiments on the Flexure of Beams, 8vo es net 9/0 
Highton (A. C.), William de Winton: a Novel, cr 8V0 .ecccsseccesseeeee (Drane) 6/0 
Hill (L. B.), An Indian Sketch Book, 4to.. en ...(Bradbury) net 6/0 
History of Foowal Quae Genus: a Poem, 12mo . ..(Methuen) net 3/6 
Holborn (J. B. S.), Jacopo Robusti, called Tintoretto, er BVO «..... (Bell) net 5/0 
Holdsworth (W.5S.), History of English Law, Vol. I., 8vo ...(Methuen) net 10/6 
Howard (K.), Love and a Cottage, cr 8vo ....... ...(Richards) 3/6 


Huart (C.), A History of Arabic Literature, cr '8v0 } 6/0 
Hutton (W. H.), The Influence of Christianity upon Nz al Character, 8vo 
(Gardner & Darton) net a 
Kelman (J.), The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson, cr 8vo.. nein ag | net 
Kerr (Lady A.), A Precursor of St. Philip, cr 8vo... ee - Paul 
Kirkpatrick (A. F.) and others, Critical nestions, cr 8vo “8. C Brown 
Kroeger (A. B.), Guide to the Study and Use of Reference Books, 4to 


(Heinemann 
















Mudge (G. P.), A Class Book of Botany, r 870..04......c.ccseedeeses (E. Arnold 
Munro (R.), Schleiermacher: Personal and Speculative., (A. Gardner) ) 7 
New Eden (The) : a Novel. cr'8vo .. (S im ine 
Palgrave (R. H. L ), Bank Rate and the Money Market, 1844-1900, 8 ~g ) 6 
Palgrave (Sir RB. F. D.), Oliver Cromwell, cr 8vo.;. - Mira = 106 
Pemberton (H. L. C.), Carmela: a Poetic Drama, : cr Bvo (E. Mathews net ‘ 
Perry (B.), Study of Prose Fiction, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) net 36 
Phillips (H. W.), Red Saunders, 12mo....... idea & Beker 
Pierson (C. D.), Among the Night People, cr 8Vo0..............000.,. . Murra; = 3/6 
Plain _—— on Subjects Light and Grave, cr Sv =) a = on 
Re (A.), New wn of Ind, 12mo ...-(Burleigh) net * 
Robinson (J. H.), Introduction to the por and of Western Euro; ..(Ginn) 9 4 
Rowbotham (J. “He ), The Human Epic, cr 8vo ..........00..0... y Bird ird) net 


Ga; 
Rowntree (J.) and Sherwell (A.), Public ‘aeasul of the inet Traffic, 8 
Rich: - 

Royal Album of Pictures and Stories, 4to . if (Mareen wr ow net 
Sandlands (J. P.), Disease : its Cause, Prevention, and Cure (Souageetianll 
Sanford (L. C.), The Water hee Family, er 8vo in 
Scott (F. J.), Portraitures of Julius Caesar, 4to .. 
Selections from the British be ace - A se 
Simonson (G.), A Greek Grammar, ..(Sonn 
Six Songs from,“ The Jungle Book, : “Music by Dora Bright, tto 

( 





Skerren (W.), A Rustic Dreamer, cr 8vo... 
Speight (T. W.), The Sport of Chance, cr 8v 
Stirling (Arthur), Journal of, cr 8vo ....... 
Stockley (C.), Virginia of the Rhodesians, crs 
Strong y = i Authority i in the Church, er 8vo 
Tirebuck (W. E.), ’Twixt God and Mammon, cr 8vo.. ou 
Van Deke J.C. ), The Meaning of Pictures, Cr 8V0 ..........0404 












Webster ( ‘<3 a A General History of —* cr ate 
Whiting (C. in New England, 8vo ...... ota seoss ‘ 
/Wood (C. ws »» Rene og -Ways, cr 8vo 60 
Yellin (D.) and Abrahams (I1.), Maimonides (Jewish ‘Worthies), coy 
Macmillan) net 2/6 
CRETONNES AND CHINTZES 
IN “LIBERTY” COLOURINGS. 


New and varied stocks 
specially prepared for 
the coming Season. .. 


Patterns forwarded post-free. 


‘LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
O S L CE R. 


‘CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Ww M. & G E Oo. L A W. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 

DEBENHAM and FREEBODY (the Royal Furriers) 

STORAGE undertake the Storage of Furs and Fur Garments 

upon moderate terms. All furs entrusted to their 

care are stored in specially prepared cool chambers, 

OF and receive constant expert attention. Preservation 
FURS. 














from moth is guaran le of charges upon 
application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS; 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE | 
Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, 'yphoid, Diphtheria, &e,) 
BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0,, 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. ‘A. VIAN, Secretary. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
FIRE. LIFE. 








Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 

It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 


SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 





Gay & Bird) net 6/6 

Lamont (A.), The Heights of Hell, cr 80 ..........sscesccssesecesersesoes (Richards) 3/6 

Lewis (E. H.), Text Book of Applied English Grammar, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 3/6 

Maloney (W.), Registration of Voters, cr 8vo ..(Knight) net 6/0 
ese (E. 8.), peie and Problems of Imperial ‘Defence, ‘Bv0 

(Sonnenschein) net 7/6 

cols (D. , 1,001 Thoughts from My Library, cr 8vo......... (Revell) net 3/6 

Mora (E: D. ) "The British Case in French Congo, cr 8vo...... (Heinemann) 6/0 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 
Head 


Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EAC. 


EsTaBLISHED 1824, 





capital—St Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LOBD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 





Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Charles eg om Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
by i Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
4 — gustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Franc Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 


Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 


Kenelm.P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 


Hon. hes " Hon, Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas ery epuxton, ES = Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Fran Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 


John Cator, Esq. 4, Keq.. M.P. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbin, 
Viator Cv Gerard ¢. Dinby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 
(or or Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


an AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





URANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
ying iy and Capital Redemption Policies issued, ‘ 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


te Rates of Premium. 
pours wore including Interim Bonuses, 


Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 

Jiiberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 
en ot wctueene Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
tgplenios 0 ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


BROWNING’S 
“AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


DUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun BrowninG, F.R.A.S.,F.R.MS. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Notre New ADDRESS—78 (iate 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 








Preserves the Huir, 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6. 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garvey, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 





9 
BY SPECIAL (DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
TRADE-MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 





THAT’S THE POINT. 
VINOLIA SOAP 


is perfection 
for the complexion. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—Myka’s JOURNAL, 


IR I s H Collars—Gentlemen’s 4-fold from ............ 4/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ......... 5/11 per dozen. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, “Uii5, Sai 
Samples and Price Lists, also o re yes 
Handkerchiefs and g Swenypooe AND SH i RTS. 2/- extra). . 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz, 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVEs, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
GLOVES. 
Quality B. Six he for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


tinish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. 3s. 11d, post-free.) 











Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free. 


THE GENERAL IMPRESSION ‘ ’ : 
conveyed by the exterior of every House is, 
obviously, largely influenced by the 


LACE CURTAINS. 


Every one who is about.to buy LaceCurtains 
should, therefore, secure at once a copy of 
HAMPTONS’ NEW BOOKLET, x 15, 


“Tasteful Lace Curtains for the 1903 Season,” 


which will enable them to see by com 
parison that 


T ON 8S’ 


present exhibition of Lace Curtains un- 
questionably affords the best value any- 
where to be obtained. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


H A M P 





CEREBOS SALT. Not euly a seasoning 


but a splendid food, 
enriching all the viands 


CEREBOS SALT. to which it is added 


ey at. Table. or in the 


CEREBOS. SALT. *“"” 





MONTE FIANO WINE. 
Grown and Exported by’ E. STRACHAN MORGAN, FrEsoug, | 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents: 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.Cy 
Sample and Price List free on application, 

18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London, 

“‘ Well adapted for table use,.”—Lancet, 


wints COUNTY COUNCIL. 
GENERAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The GENERAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the WILTSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS from 
persous possessing experience iri Higher Education and Elementary Education 
for the APPOINTMENT of DIRECTOR of EDUCATION in the County of 

ilts. 

The Salary will commence at £600 a year, with travelling expenses and 
necessary clerical assistance. : 

The person appointed will be required to reside in Wiltshire and to devote 
his whole time to the appointment. He will not be entitled to any Pension or 
Superannuation Allowance on the termination of his tenure of office. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Clerk of the County Council, 
Trowbridge, Wilts, with whom all applications must be lodged not later than 
Wednesday, June 10th, 1903, 


Trowbridge, Wilts, May, 1903. 
EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 


IRECTOR OF EDUCATION. — The COUNTY. 
COUNCIL of the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE REQUIRE the 
SERVICES of a GENTLEMAN as DIRECTOR of EDUCATION. Salary, 
£1,000 year. Applications, accompanied by not more than three testimonials, 
must be received by June 5th.—For particulars, apply to the C 
Technical Instruction Committee, County Hall, Wakefiel 
“Sne'? . of . ; t 


** A sound, smooth wine.” 
—J. P. Steele, M.D, 








R. W. MERRIMAN, 
Clerk of the County Council. 








NSPECTOR.—The COUNTY COUNCIL of the WEST 
BIDING of YORKSHIRE REQUIRE the SERVICES of an INSFECTOR 

in special reference to Elementary Education. Salary, £600a year. Applica- 
tions, accompanied by not more than three testimonials, must be received by 
June 5th.—For particulars, apply to the CLERK, Technical Instruction Com- 











mittee, County Hall, Wakefield. ; 


HE COUNCIL of the ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL for 
GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of HEAD-MISTRESS of ST. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL (St. 
Katharines). Thirty copies of the application and of not more than four 
testimonials, with names of referees, to be in the hands of the undersigned 
by 15th June. The Head-Mistress appointed will enter on her duties on 
24th September.—For further particulars apply to . 

St. Leonards Lodge, St. Andrews, Fife. A. SHEWAN, Secretary. 
19th May, 1903, 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK~-PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The LECTURESHIP in LATIN will be VACANT at the end of this Session, 
—Applications must be sent by June 13th to the SECRETARY of the College, 
from whom all information may be obtained. 
H, WALTON, Secretary. 


MANCHESTER. 





WENS COLLEGE, 


The COUNCIL is PREPARED to MAKE an APPOINTMENT to the 
CHAIR of ‘LATIN, vacant through the resignation of Professor Wilkins. . 
Candidates ‘are invited to forward applications to the EEGISTRAR not later 
than Monday, June 8th next. ' 





buttons, 
' DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WIGMoRE STREET, W. 


A detailed Statement of’ the Conditions may be obtained from the Registrar, 
S. CHAFFERS, Registrar. 
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CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


The BOARD REQUIRE the services of a HEAD-MASTER for the SOUTH- 
WARK PUPIL TEACHERS’ SCHOOL, “Alma” Board School, Southwark 
Park Road, Bermondsey, S.E, 

The School meets on the morning and afternoon of each day, except Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons, but the Board reserve to themselves the right 
of also utilising the services of the Teachers on certain evenings. 

The course of instruction comprises the subjects of Schedule V. of the Day 
School Code of the Board of Education, and the'usual subjects taken by Pupil 
Teachers for the London Matriculation Examination, and the examinations of 
the Board of Education, South Kensington. 

The salary will be £350 per annum, rising by £5 per annum for each year of 
satisfactory service to a maximum of £400. 

Applications to be made on Form 40 P-T., on which, with other information, 
copies only of three testimonials must be given. A copy of this form can be 
obtained from the Clerk of the Board. If a written application is made for 
one it must accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope or 
wrapper. 

Applications must be received by the Clerk of the Board, School Board 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., by or before the first post on 
Wednesday, 10th June, 1903. 

All communications on the subject of this notice should be marked outside 
“P.T.’s Schools.” 

Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed 
third-class return railway fare to London, and, if necessary, hotel expenses not 
exceeding 10s. a day for two days. If application for such payment is made it 
must be accompanied by receipted vouchers for hotel expenses, but if a 
candidate after being nominated 'refuses to take up the appointment, these 
expenses will not be allowed. 

pplicants who do not receive on or before June 29th a summons to attend 
before the Committee will understand that they have not been included in the 
list of candidates to be seen, and will not be further communicated with. 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 








rei ree CHIEF OFFICER OF THE EDUCATION DEPART- 


ENT OF THE DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL. 





PPLICANTS must be between 28 and 40 years of age, 
hold a University degree, have practical experience in Educational 
matters both as regards Elementary and Secondary (including Technical) 
Schools, and adequate knowledge of the Acts and Regulations relating to those 
subjects, and also possess organising capacity and be competent to inspect 
Schools when required, so as to guide the Committee as to their efficiency. 
The officer appointed will act as Clerk to the Committee, and generally be 
Kesponsible for the due conduct of the affairs of the Department. He must 
reside in or near the City of Durham, and devote his whcle time to the duties 
of his office, and give such security as the Committee desire. Salary will com- 
mence at £700, rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,000a year. Six montis’ 
notice on either side. Applications, endorsed ‘‘Chief Education Officer,” and 
accompanied by not more than three testimonials, should be sent, not later than 
ist June,-to the undersigned, from whom printed forms (to be filled up in the 
Candidate’s own handwritiny) can be obtained. 
Personal canvassing is prohibited, and may disqualify. 


ag 6 of 
Deputy Clerk of the County Council, 59 John Street, Sunderland. 


GIity oF WORCESTER. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED 








by the WORCESTER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE for the POST of PRINCIPAL of the Victoria Institute 
Schools, at a commencing salary of £300 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to £350. 

The work of the Institute comprises a Day School of Science (of which the 
Principal will act as Head-Master), Schools of Art, Science, Commerce, and 
Technology, with Day and Evening Classes, and a Pupil Texchers’ School. 
The late Principal was also University Extension Lecturer for the District. 

The gentleman appointed will be expected to devote his whole time to his 
duties, and to assist generaily in promoting higher education in Worcester. 
He must be a Graduate of one of the Universities in the United Kingdom, and 
not more than forty years of age. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than four recent testimonials, must 
be delivered at my office, Guildhall, Worcester, on or before 8th June, 1903, 
endorsed “ Victoria Institute Principal.” 
SAMUEL SOUTHALL, Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, Worcester, 

18th May, 1903. 


Borron 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


VACANCY. 





Owing to the promotion of Mr. Lyde to a Professorship at University 
College, London, the GOVERNORS of the above School INVITE APPLICA- 
TIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER. Applicants must be Laymen, about 
35 years of age, Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, and 
have had experience of Secondary Work in a Day School. Salary £150, with 
Capitation Grant of £2 per Boy. Number of Boys, 160, and increasing. A 
good House and Garden rent-free. Testimonials, not exceeding five, of recent 
date. Canvassing members of the Committee, personally or otherwise, pro- 
hibited. Applications, stating age, whether married, &., must be sent in 


not later than the 30th inst. 
WATKINS and SON, 
20 Wood Street. Bolton. Clerks to the Governors. 
May 12th, 1903. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL.—WANTED, a FORM 
MASTER, to attend about thirty hours * co week. Thorough French 
(Literary and Colloquial) and Elementary Mathematics are required. The 
salary will be £200 a year, rising to £350 as per the Salary Scheme. Candidates 
for the appointment are requested to forward their applications, accompanied 
with a copy of testimonials as to qualification and character, not later than 
Friday, the 19th of June next, to the SECRETARY, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C. Selected candidates will be duly communicated with. 
Form of application can be obtained of the SECRETARY. A gentleman not 
over thirty years of age will be required. 
OR SALE, by Private Treaty, an OLD-ESTABLISHED 
PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, chiefly for Day Pupils, situated in a good 
résidential suburb of an important town in the North of England. Large 
and commodious premises, gymnasium, tennis-court. playground, garden; 
rent £250; income for current school year over £2,000. Fullest information 
and inspection of accounts guaranteed to bond-fide intending purchasers.— 
Address, “‘M. M.,” care of Spectator Office. 


O SOLICITORS.—An OLD ETONIAN and B.A. of 

OXFORD with London Experience DESIRES PARTNERSHIP in good 

countr: practice South or West of England. Has private means.—Address, 
“0. E.,” 8 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW DESIRES POSITION of 

“TRUST as LADY HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, or CHAPERONE, 
Well connected, cultivated, with command of three languages; accustomed 
to sick nursing and to management of large establishment ; highest references, 
—Mrs. H, P., care of Miss Gray, Minster Court, York. 























—————____. 


U DOR HALIL Ss 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, §.£. HOO L, 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs, TODD.) '‘ 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders on} 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS” 


First-rate Modern Education, Professors H, G, SEELEy. 
Cuurton Cotuxs, M.A., H. E. Manpex, M.A., W. Rirpuany PRS, J, 
Garcia, B.C.M., E. Prapeau (Paris Conservatoire), P, Storving M.A, 
A. P. Huauenxt, Terrick Wittiams, C. Jenna, M.A., &c, Lar (Leipsic), 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, Cricket Resident 
tennis, riding, s ee bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres, Large t, hockey, 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on epplien 
On, 


|: pated se COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
TWO REID SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS eachoe egal, 
‘S in ‘CS, each of the val 
PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £48, pte Py TWO 
years, will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held at 
Seg eae Bale wl be naretied inn Jase, Noes ae PH OLARSHIPS, exch 
e value o' , Wi aw! in June .—For f i ic 
to the PRINCIPAL. ; urther information apply 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for Boys between 9 and 14 ye, 
of age on June 11th, 1903, will be competed for on July Ist, 2nd, and 3rd pte 
ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION “will be’ held ‘on July 22, 
at 1.30 pm. — Apply td the SECRE 2Y, Merchant T, F 
Charterhouse Square, E.C. é ‘ — School, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will 
HELD on JULY 7th and 8th for TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 








ee a, 

OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 

for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mig. 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good musical advantages, 

Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise, 
Principals, The Misses FOX. id 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Fire 
Senior, Ten Entrance Scholarships,—three restricted to Sons of Cle 
Examination November 24th, 25th, 26th, 1903.—Particulars from the SECRE 
TARY, Haileybury, Hertford. 


bigeye WITH COUNTRY AIR.— WES? 
HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Pupils from London conveyed by 
PRIVATE ’BUS daily. Journey occupies half-an-hour from Cavendish Square. 
High situation close to Heath. Modern education, including artistic and 
manual training and Nature-studies. Boys and Girls to 14.—Apply, (, £ 
RICE, M.A. (Camb.), late of Bedales School, Head-Master. , 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for HOUSE 
J SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 30th and 3lst.—Apply to Rev. RB. D, 
SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, 
SCHOOi, for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Special advantages 

for Music and Modarn Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs, ‘Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prespectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
ELWYN HOUSE, Rickmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house ; perfect sanitation ; home comforts, 


, Gerd heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH. 























CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daugiter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modem 
education; excellent Professors.—“ G.,’’ care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


rNNHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College. Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, 4th. 
FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of vaine ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, 
for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, continued to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £0 
per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army wko lost their lives in the 
South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior Candidates 
under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 
ryyO0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDIUAL, Kc., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Ad 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








MRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 

EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 per annum, £30 per 
annum, £20 per annum) to be COMPETED for on JULY Ist, 2nd, Council 
Nominations (£15 per annum) for Candidates reaching required standard. 
Fees, £75 per annum.—Apply, the Head-Master’s SECRETARY. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualitied English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY Ist, 2nd, 3rd, to fill up not less than Seven 
Residential Scholarships, Two Non-Residential Scholarships, and some Exhibi- 
tions.—For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean's 
Yard, Westminster. 


——EEE a = — SS 

T. GEORGE'S CHOIR SCHOOL, WINDSOR CASTLE. 

A TRIAL of VOICES will be HELD in JUNE, to FILL ONE or MOBE 

VACANCIES AMONG the CHORISTERS of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 

Castle. The School is confined to the Sons of Gentlemen, and is erty! 

for the Public Schools. Candidates should be between the ages 0 8 aid 1. 
Successful Candidates join the School in September.—For particulars, apply 
H. F. W. DEANE, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., St. George’s School, Windsor Castle. 
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MONIC A’S SCHOOL, 


S . TADWORTH, SUBREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 


London. | iversi Foreign Mistresses. 
Stal ot an po physical training, combined with the advantages of 


a cultured and refined home. 
PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


TORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE, 
BTS CHOOL REOPENED MAY 138th. 





MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

S Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
*neachers, RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION js 
RAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
ES ind! Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
aan College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


ARANCE, GERMANY, BELGIUM, 
SWITZERLAND.—Pusrents and Guardians may obtain free of charge, a 
selection of Prospectuses of thoroughly reliable BOYS’ and GIRLS Schools on 
the Continent, by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to J. & J. 
Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 








RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family lite, French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
inz, Painting, Dancing, kc. ; Fees, £80perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil;Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
NGHIEN-LES-BAINS.—A FAMILY of good social 
position, occupying villa on borders of lake, OFFER a HOME to 
YOUNG PEOPLE wishing to acquire French. Boating, tennis, &c. Refer- 
ences exchanged.—Particulars from “M. J.,” The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, 


York. 


A aN 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of heaithy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressnaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 
jimited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
a special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Apply to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden. Miss Gamble will be in London in July. 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20). One Bursary of £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Ofiicers. Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy.--Apply for particulars to the Wurden, Rev. A. R, F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 























NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DUBEHA MX 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 

T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE, First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms, Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


RIVATE 'TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


4 ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 
A LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. — An 
EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School on MAY 28th and 29th, 
1N8, for NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural 
Science ; six (Junior Platt) of £50, and three (House; of £20, ail tenable for three 
years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist.—Further particulars may be 
obtaned from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head- Master. 
HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY. LTD. Chairman: 
Rey. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress: Miss RENTON. Spacious School Build- 
ings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Room, &c.; large 
Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


S28 EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen (and Boys to eight). Detached 
house with large garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parerts 
abroad from three years old. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TEN 

) SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for Competition by Examisation 

on the llth and 12th June. Two at least wili be tenable in the Army Classes. 
—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the CLERK to the GOVERNORS. 

APINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

A LECTURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine can RECEIVE a 

RESIDENT PUPIL.—Apply, Lecturer on Physics, Surgeons! Hall, Edinburgh. 


QT. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
y WINDSOR.—For the Daughters of Gentlemen. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist, assisted by resident Mistresses. Pupils 
repared for University Exams. Tennis and cricket field. ‘Terms, 70 guineas. 
uction for Daughters of Clergy.—Address, SISTER SUPERIOR, 















































Pus KING@’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER, 


Public School for Universities, Army, Navy, &, 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. 
Open healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS JULY 1éra, 
For information and Prospectus, apply to 
Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


iN @’s SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD ia 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers ; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College. Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&e.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). Theobject of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, aud will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teaclh- 
ing, und for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained ou 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 








St: WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 
BOYS, 8 to 14 years, PREPARED for 
ENTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
TWENTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED SINCE 1895. 

The Buildings have been designed and erected for the School-grounds, 7 acres, 
There is a SCHOOL CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING-BATH, 
Joiners’ Shop, &e. 

Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A,, Head-Master. 





Qourae PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
kK) President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientitic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taucht, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymuastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with plomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualitied teachers. References permit 

to Lord Kiunaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
key. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


~ 





TQYELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903, 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL,—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, to 
pass into Senior School at 13.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
minug.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 
T. CUTHBERTS SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 
BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 
air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-fieid; Medical Gymnastic 
Mistress; special attention to Languages aud Music. SUMMER TERM 
BEGAN MAY 6ru.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 
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SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY; 
Two Choral. Two with preference for Sons of Clergy.—Apply to B. D. TOWER, 
Esq. (Head-Master), Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
kK) 385 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools, Kindergarten and Tranmtion 
Class for children under eight, Cricket and drilling. Reference to Parents 
and Head-Masters. 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA. 
\3 MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention, Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class. 
Kesident trained nurses. Highly qualfied and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, andtennis grounds, Testimonials and references from the 
Leuds of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
profession.—Address “ T.,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

MATICAL, and NATURAI, SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1903. 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 

to £100a year. Also Scholarships for Boys tended for the Army or Navy.— 

Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 




















OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 
of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house. 
Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 
Gladstone ; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—VACANCY in 
Office of old-established County Newspaper (two hours from London) 
for Young Geutleman as ARTICLED PUPIL. Exceptional opportunity for 
learning all branches of the Journalistic profession under direct onal 
supervision of Proprietor, Premium, £100, Apply, “kK. G.,” 
Spectator, London. 
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NHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 








SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—_THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
MY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
P BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of 
the Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for 
the Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which 
will be competed for iv July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 
the SECRETARY, Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss EF. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses, Two House Scholarships of £30 and £25 re- 
spectively will be offered for competition in June, 1903.—For particulars apply 
to Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS,—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles, Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
=. BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
olf, &c. 


h OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 

The house, especially designed ond built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 

LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) aud Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 
































wis TERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staif of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May Sth, 1903. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S, A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 














RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION, JULY 14th, 15th, 16th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), three 
or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 

—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 

MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 
Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 
a SELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Adults also 
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ag SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Scholarships, July Bing = Bl tho HEAD Wh oer _ Enxtrang 
LOUIS, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss 

robe ete Ba Ne ea eh Sas BOARDING ad nt 
in un, and 0: e Continent, ; 

25 Craven Street, Charing ee. entral Registry for Teachers 


Os eRIDGs {SCHOOL.— SCHOLARSHIPS EXAM. 
the HEAD MASTER. schout eed nt ie full particulars, apply 1, 


([UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, GPDSO~ 
had from the HEAD} TSTRESS, Ry wa Payne house may be 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
|. SHIPS (open), value £31; Exam, July 7th. Valuable Scholarships a) 
Exhibitions to Univ., Hosp.—Prospectus, List of S » &c., apply BURSAR 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE §CHO00, 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E x, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll.,Camb. Highest references, 


UITION.—CLERGYMAN, late Principal Preparato 
School, RECEIVES BOYS. Preparation Army, Navy, Public Sch iD 
&c.; backward and delicate children special attention; highest references’ 
home care; country pursuits encouraged ; successful with backward pu tee 
CANTAB, care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. -" 
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T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons. Sir 
William BR. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham M 

Henry Sidgwick, &. TERM’ BEGAN on MAY Ist.—For information’ prt 

to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Ply 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Roy 

W. B, BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES ; 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations, Yer 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required, On 

vacancy.—For pre. address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


oe 

ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 199 

—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 

Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free 

1s, 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 

requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RK. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W,(, 


ELICATE GIRLS, or Girls Missing s School or College 
Term, should spend a few weeks at the new HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES recently opened in the most bracing seaside 
resort in South Devon, 
Prospeetus from the PROPRIETOR, Langley House, Dawlish. 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 

RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Credulity, 

and a Worship without Idolatry.—. Apply for Theistic Literature to the 

SECRETARY of the Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, 

opposite St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, London, where Services are held 
every Sunday atlland7. Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


NDEXING.— PRACTICAL and PAINSTAKING 
INDEXER UNDERTAKES WORK 
for AUTHORS and OTHERS. Experienced, 


“M.C.,”’ 231 Finchley Road, N.W. 


YPBWRITING UNDERTAKEN, 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


HITSUNTIDE CRUISE TO NORWAY, 
Messrs. ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO. will DESPATCH 
S.S. ‘LAKE SIMCOE’ 
from LIVERPOOL on MAY 30th for a fortnight’s cruise to 
The NORWEGIAN FIORDS, 
returning to Newcastle-on-Tyne, June 12th. 
Rates from 10 guineas, including Rail Ticket, London to Liverpool. 
For particulars, &c., apply to ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. Mary 
Axe, E.C., or at their Oifices in Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, and Cardiff, 


RIENT-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE ORUISES 


by Steamships 
‘Ophir,’ 6,814 tons register, 10,000 horse-power ; 
* Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 horse-power; 
from LONDON 
To the FIORDS of NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 
(for Midnight Sun, Great Polar Ice Pack, &c.), 
July 16th to August 12th. 
To COPENHAGEN, ST erry ym ST, PETERSBURG, BALTIC 


i? “9 
July Slst to August 28th. 
M F. GREEN and CO. ? Head Office—Fenchurch 
anagers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Avenue. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C, 
or to the West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 






























































— LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
SPECIAL WHITSUNTIDE TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL. 


A Fortnight at Sea for £10. 
Three Weeks’ Tours, first-class throughout, for 
£12 and £15 lis. 


For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH §.S. CO., Ltd, 
30 James St., Liverpool. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 








received. Mr. Grierson’s Booklet on ‘‘Stammering,’” post-free, 1s,~—Addreas, 
“Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck Street, London, W. 


Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 
scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CAN. TAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 Kiug William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W, 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS 
ON ITS OWN MERITS. 





kiana 
A. delightful combination 
of our “Navy Cut” and 
“Medium Navy Cut” with 
rare Eastern Tobaccos . . 


Solid in Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


Sd. ana 42d. 


| per ounce respectively. 











———— 


“EVERYMAN.” 





Special Representations for Whitsuntide of this Old Morality 
Play will be given by the Original Company, under the 
personal direction of Mr. WILLIAM POEL, at 


THE ROYAL COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W., 


Commencing on SATURDAY next, May 23rd. 
Twice daily at 3.15 and 8.30 o'clock. 


Prices: Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper Circle, 4s. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 2s. 


Seats at Box Office and all the Libraries. 


“EVERYMAN.” aoe 


AKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s. each 
offered. The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos. or cloth, 
1848; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalante, 
white cloth, 1865; Borrow'’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies, 1876; Shelley's Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880; Rosamund Gray, 
1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerroid’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 18388; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton's 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vois., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—_BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EacH WorkK OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 

2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vois,, 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigue, 3 vois., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols. 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Iin- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Bemedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard ILL., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Yoems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
tie largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS.—F. W. HOLLAND, Bookseller, 21 John Bright 
J Street, BIRMINGHAM. Out-of-Print Books supplied. State wants. 
Catalogues free. Books bought. Any quantity forcash. 25s. Each Offered for 
The Snob, 1829; Alice’s Adventures, 1866 ; Handley Cross, 1854; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols, 1869; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Hewlett’s Earthwork, 1895, 


OOKS WANTED. Highest Possible Prices Paid.—Alice’s 
Adventures, 1866; Phillips’ Eremus, 1894; Paolo and Francesca, Ist edit. ; 

any Ist Edits. of Hewlett; Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 1714; Dawkius’ Cave Hunt- 
ing, 1874; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878. Rare books supplied. Catalogues 
free. State wants.—J UCKES, Great Book Merchants & Exporters, Birmingham. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. H. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from Sheffield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success, Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 

: PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 

disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Ciaims paid, over 

Fond =" Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
. owe 


























The List of Applications for Shares will Close om or 
before May 28th, 19038. 





THE 


JOHANNESBURG LAND, BUILDING 
AND INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





CAPITAL - = = £100,000. 


In 100,000 Shares of £1 each. 


26,989 Shares are now Offered for Subscription at par. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES ADAMES, Esq., Battlesden House, Preston, Brighton, 
Chairman. 
HERBERT KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, Esq. Lynsted, 
Sittingbourne. 


Col. CHAS. J. R. TYLER, 78 Warwick Street, Eccleston 
Square, S.W 


FRANCIS J. DICKSON, Esq., 25 Pembroke Square, London, W., 
Solicitor. 


And One Director to be nominated by the Swanton INVESTMENT 
Synpicatsz, Limited. 
LOCAL COMMITTEE IN JOHANNESBURG. 
G. A. HAMILTON DICKSON, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., Johannesburg. 


F. VINCENT STOKES, Esq., Architect and Surveyor, 
Jchanuesburg. 
BANKERS. 
MARTIN’S BANK, Limited, 68 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 


Messrs. FOSS, LEDSAM, and BLOUNT, 5 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES (pro tem). 
Mr. JULIAN SAMUELSON, 844 Salisbury House, London. 








ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring 
and dealing in selected building plots or stands in Johannesburg, 
and erecting residential flats or houses thereon. It is intended, 
more particularly, to carry on operations in the suburbs 
adjoining the town, where most important townships are being 
laid out. 

This Company will have exceptional facilities for carrying on 
a highly profitable business, as the gentlemen forming the 
Company’s Local Committee have resided in Johannesburg for 
many years past, are well known, and have, in the course of their 
public and professional duties, acquired an extensive knowledge 
of the building sites in and about that town. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary as above. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £47,000,000. 
The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk augply of 
tuwns, especially in hot weather. 


Milk Food, No. 2. 
From 3 to6 mths, 











Malted Food, Na. 3. 


Miik Food, No. tr. 
Fromémtks. & upwards. 


From birth to3 mths. 





A pamphlet on “‘ Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, B.C. 
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Mr. GRANT RICHARDS desires to announce that 
on Wednesday last, May 20th, he Published a New 
Humorous Book by KEBLE HOWARD, entitled, 


LOVE AND A COTTAGE 


This Summer-day Volume, which 


Comedy vein, the Adventures of a Honeymoon Couple, 
‘has been Illustrated throughout by Mr. John Hassall, R.L., 
who is represented by upwards of 60 Black-and-White 
Mr. Keble Howard will be remembered as 
the Author of the ‘“‘Lettersto Doliy,” which appeared 
serially in ‘‘The Sketch” over the signature ‘‘ Chicot,” 
and subsequently proved very popular in book form. 


Drawings. 


8s. 6d. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


——___ 


COMPLETION of the HISTopy 
OF 
THE ROYAL NAV 


From the Earliest Times ig the 
Present. 

Edited by Sir WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWEs, 
In 7 Handsome Crown 4to Volumes, 25s, each ut, 
Tllustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Mays 

laus, &c. ; 
Each Volume complete in itself with Index, Ordery 


will be taken either for Sets or for So 
Volumes. ase 


THE CONTRIBUTORS.—The present work. ; 
the preparation of which Sir W. Lairp CLowns hy 
been assisted by Sir CLEMENTS Marxuau KCh. 
P.R.GS.; Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.A... Me 
H. W. Witsoy, Author of “TIronclads in Action™” 
President Roosrvett, Mr. Carr Lavauroy aul 
many other competent writers, aims at baker 
trustworthy and, as far as space allows, a complet 
history, from the earliest times to the present, F 


OLIVER CROMWELL: 
H.H. the Lord Protector, and the ve! 
Insurrection against his Goverument of March, 
1655. A Relation of the Part taken therein }) 
the Protector, of the way in which his subject 
regarded him and the Insurrectiun, and of the 
Causes and Consequences thereof. By Sip 
Reainatp F, D. Patarave, K.C.B. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 43, 6d, net. (Ready, 


describes, in 





LONDON 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.0.3.1. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., 
LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Gitfeu, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., 
Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. W .Hunt M.A., Sir C. P. Iibert, K CSL, Sir C. M. 
Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq, Sidney J. Low, Esq, Frank T. Marzials, 
Esq., C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D)., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. 


H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. 


various Languages. 2 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
to Half-past Six. 


vi E D O C. R. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pe" 22 


Bots. 4-Bots 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 


prices. 





LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 

Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP ; 

The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, D.C.L.: GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of RUSEBERY, K.G.; 


Reading-room open from Ten 
The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s. ; 
to members, 25s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. seein 


ANDERSON & 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
at the lowest possible 
Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Muauaufacturers, &c., ou application. 


Insert Advertisements 


|THE LAST DAYS OF 
GREAT MEN — NAPOLEON, MAHOMET 
CROMWELL. By W. Quarrermatye East, 
D.L. Together with a Diary of the Journey of 
the Emperor Napoleon I. from Smorgoni to Paris 
—an Episode of the Campaign of 1812, by the 
Baron Pavt DE BourGoine. With Fhotograyuy 
; Frontispiece, anda Map, cloth, ts, net. 
(Ready, 


WITH THE EYES OF 
YOUTH, AND OTHER SKETCHES. By tha 
late Wittiam Brack. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
5s. net. These Sketches have been collected 
witha view to making a Complete Edition of 
William Black’s Works. 

“Black had the pen of a ready writer......The 
so sketches are literary and rich in imaginative coiour. 
Fifteen st ee A book pleasuutly reminiscent of a writer of 
no little imaginative power.” 

—ABERDEEN Freer Pesss, 





— | London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Li, 
co St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, £.C. 
3 





The MODERN HOMER is Mr. ROWSLOTHAM, 
and the Lliad of to-day is 


THE HUMAN EPIC, 


| The Great Poem on the Beginning of the World 
aud the Life of Prebistoric Maun, the Movsters 








wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 





OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


of the Earth, the Cave Men, the Vanished 
Coutinent in the Atlantic, the World Frozeu to 


- | 
S C A L E 0 i C H A R G ES FO R | Solid Ice, the Straggle for Existence, By J..F, 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ROWBOTHAM. los. 6d. net. 
London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford St., Strand, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAYNE, 











The appreciation this wine meets ee eecceccccccces £1010 0 SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 Half-Page ...ceccece Sessaseccs (Bo 0 CHANCEKY LANE, LONDON, 

iag number of customers it pro- Quarter-Page ......... cocccee 2123 6 ee 

eures us in London and the Narrow Column .....cceeces e106 910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9 t) 

Provinces, gives us additional eca- Half-Column........... wesdeise 115 Uv “2 lo repayable on demand, 4 r) 

fidence in submitting it to those Quarter-Column ..... actese<es. OT (6 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, Caneeasann The BIREBECK ALMANAC, with full particu 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Outside Pac a lars, post-free. 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases I MEBIAE PAGE oveseees sreeeeeeSl4 14 0 c,. A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 

and Bottles. nside Page ....... cocececeee 1212 V 


Ail who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow eoluinn, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, lus. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
3s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: net. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 











Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 








THE KINGS WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





Preacker To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN WUNTER, D.D. 





11.0. VOICES FROM HEAVEN. 
7.0. A PLEA FOR A WORSHIPFUL CHURCH. 


OOKBUYERS’ BARGAINS. —SPECIAL MARCH 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAJNDERS. All 
greatly reduced in price. Works in nearly all branches of Literature. Also 
Catalogue of New Books at Discount prices. Free on application.—-H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 








(rr ERS of genuine specimens of O]d English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old Chiva, Old Silver, &c., &e., who uesire to dispose of 
rivately, ere invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 


same 
Mall t, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 








SIDMOUTH.—_KNOWLE HOTEL 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. All Rooms Overlook Sea, S. & 3.7 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis, Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Exceilent Cuisine. 








ManaGeress—Miss WATSON, late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.— 
Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1862; Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Gardiner 
History, 1863; Sketches by Boz, 1836, 1837, or 1829; Helps’ Spanish Conquest; 
Lady Windermere’s Fan; Woman of No Impertance; Salomé; Gardiners 
Civil War; Greville Memoirs; Clara Vaughan, 1364; Lorna Doone, 1869; 
Gamonia; Dr. Syntax'’s Tours or Life of Napoleon, before 1821; Libke’s 
History of Sculpture; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; Forlong’s Bivers of 
Life; Decameron, 3 vo!s., 1886, or 2 vols., 1893; Inman's Ancient Faiths; 
Guest's Mabizegion; John Ingiesant, 1880; Rawlinson’s Oriental Monarchy; 
Harry Rithmond, 1871; Dsiany's Autobiography; Crowe’s Painting ; Pvems 
by Melanter, 1854; Tennyson, 1330, 1833, or 1862; Locker, 1868; Ingoldsby 
Legends, 1840-7; Hawbnek Grange, 1547; Watso:z:’s History Halifax. Highest 
rices given for Sporting Books, Olid Poetry, Plays, Books with Coloure 
lates, Autograph Presentation Copies, &e. Libraries, collections, and sing. 
vol:mes purchased. —HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 
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A Revolution in Publishing. 








In the field of modern competition every 
monopoly has disappeared but one—the monopoly 
that intelligence enjoys. If a man has risen to the 
front rank in his own branch of industry or art, it 
is because he has the completest knowledge of its 
principles, because a thorough grasp of the work 
his contemporaries are doing has enabled him to 
steal a march on his fellows. To do this he must 
have the latest information, the newest books. 
But unfortunately for the man who has to live by 
his brains, the rule in the publishing trade has 
always been that a man who wanted a book most 
had to pay more for it than the man who was 
not so eager to get it. All books used to be first 
published, and nearly all books are still first pub- 
lished, at a comparatively high price. The man 
to whom a new book was really of the most use, 
a poor student, a struggling profcssional man, 

could not afford to pay 


The High Price this price. Ifa clergy- 
man or a teacher com- 


of New Books : api 
plains that it is a 


hardship for him to be compelled to wait a year 
before the price of an important book is brought 
within his means when the immediate use of it 
would enable him to keep abreast of the times 
and do his work beiter, the publisher replies that 
the book is just as serviceable after its novelty has 
worn off and it has ceased to be a topic of the 
hour. But this is not true if the book throws 
light on the question that intelligent men, poor as 
well as rich, feel obliged to study. Suppose that 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica” in its new form 
(the Tenth Edition) were published on this plan. 
Obviously the restriction of its immediate sale 
would work an actual hardship to thousands of 
men with limited incomes, 


A man wants to use the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” this week and next week and every 
week in the year. The 


New Books 35 volumes with their 


Indispensable 26,000 articles on every 
conceivable subject, the 
mass of up-to-date information regarding the 


questions of the day, the index of 603,851 entries, 
are absolutely indispensable, not only to the clergy- 
man, the teacher, the busy professional man of 
every sort, but also to the man of business who 
has to compete with others who have more capital 
than he has. 


In this new work “ THE TIMES” has broken away 
from all the traditions of the publishing business, 
has absolutely reversed 
the ordinary course of 
book prices. The man 
who books his sub- 
scription to-day, who receives volumes fresh from 
the press, articles replete with the very latest 
information, will pay a lower price than the man 


An Innovation in 
Publishing 


who waits and buys the Tenth Edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” less promptly. This 
most important innovation in publishing which 
brings so great an advantage to the man of moderate 
means is merely an application to the publishing 
business of a principle which has long been acted 
upon in other trades. Every hundred copies 
subscribed for beforehand and included in the first 
large order for printing cost less to produce than 
a hundred copies which form part of a subsequent 
and smaller impression. The manufacturing of 


¢ books is, in this respect, 
The Innovation 


like the manufacturing 
Explained of any other articles, 


one large lot can be 
more economically produced than can a series of 
small lots. This is the theory which underlies the 
startling change which “ THE TIMES” has made in 
the publishing business. For the moment the 
Tenth Edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
may be secured at less than one-half the catalogue 
cost, 
The Stock Market is thronged every day with 
men who are buying shares because they believe it 
to be probable that. the 
Buy before the price of those shares 
Rise will increase. But they 
cannot be sure. Here, 
in the Book Market, there is the opportunity to buy 
something with regard to the future price of which 
there is no room for conjecture. It is absolutely 
certain that the price of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” will increase, and those who buy it 
to-day not only effect a material saving in price, but 
they also secure the use 
of the book now, when 
“THE TIMES” Compe- 
tition makes the possession of the book a‘ double 
benefit. Those who postpone booking their orders 
will lose the pleasure of the competition as well as 
the bargain offer “THE TIMES” is now making. No 
further argument is needed, each reader can draw his 
own conclusion from these plain facts, and any man 
who reasons upon them at all will use the inquiry 
form now. 


No Time to Lose 


WRITE AT ONCE. 


TO: THE MANAGER, 
“THE TIMES,” Publication Department, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Please send me 220-page Illustrated Book containing specimen 
pages of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and please also send me 
full particulars of “The Times” Competition. 


NGM cexaadicsecascccducensessecasduategevenss sguas tececauersudsiseneasedaadeceiaaaieiraee 
(Please write clearly.) 


MGAPE ia scisdsinsddacacedscendéudsvasnbctaatdiadiceuddedsahdsobesiamadinaesdeay esos 
sp. 78. 


SOOO ROH e OOP EHS EH ee eee EEE ODETTE ES ES OES SES TEESE ES SSOS SOROS REOSES EEE EE® 
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Mr. Fisher Unwin’s New Books. 
THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


‘6Mr. Fisher Unwin has made a genuine and 
important discovery.” 


THE FLAME AND THE FLOOD. 


By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE. 6s. 

“It is singularly piquant and compelling......Rarely does one meet, in woman’s 
work, such pitiless understanding of motive, such cool dissection of character : 
still more rarely does one meet these things in the work of the beginner.” 

—LEast Anglian Daily Times. 


BRITISH POLITICAL LEADERS. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Illustrated from Photographs, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
A fascinating Series of Biographies, written with candour and insight from 
intimate personal knowledge, 





































A CENTENARY APPRECIATION. 
HEINRICH EWALD 2 ORIENTALIST AND 
® THEOLOGIAN. 
By Professor T. WITTON DAVIES, B.A., Ph.D., of Bangor. 
With 15 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, net. 





A NEW WORK OF ECONOMICS. 
ANOTHER VIEW OF 
INDUSTRIALISM. 


By WILLIAM MITCHELL BOWACK, Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE NEW PSEUDONYM. 


A NE’ER DO WELL. 


By VALENTINE CARYL. Cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. 6d. 





$$ 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON § FERRIER beg to announce the 
publication, in demy 8vo, price 6s. net, of 


THE FAITH OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


By JOHN KELMAN, Junr., M.A. Edinburgh, 


The Contgents include: Religion and the Man—Subjectiy; 
Preacher—The Child—The Man ‘of Books—Revolt and Origanality etme fa 
Roe - lh ns + ee and Appreciation— Manliness 

ealth—“The Great ; appi "—Steve in Relati ao 
Thee en ask o appiness "—Stevenson in Relation to his 


London ; 21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C., and EDINBURGy 


THE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANy 


Have Just Published Mr. CURTIS’S New Book, 


THE TURK AND 
HIS LOST PROVINCES. 


GREECE, BULGARIA, SERVIA, BOSNIA. 
Sketches and Studies of Life and Travel in the Land of the Sultan, 
By WILLIAM ELLERY CURTIS, 
Author of “Venezuela,” &c., &c, Fully Illustrated, price 7s, 64. net 

Mr. Curtis describes the scene of the disturbances, gives a history and’; 
description of the people and the causes which have led to the present j : 
turbances. He tells us of the administrative policy, the personal habits and the 
everyday life of the Sultan, and gives a graphic sketch of Constantinople, 1d 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE Now Ready, containing books by many of ti 
best British and American Writers on Religious and Social Problems ; Christion 
Missions ; Scripture Study and Exposition ; Foreign Travel and Residence « ioe 
Fiction. With a Great Variety of Juvenile Literature and Books for Presents, 
Sent post-free on receipt of Postcard. = 


London: 21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. ; and EDINBURGH 
Also at NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and TORONTO, 







































THIRTEENTH IMPRESSION. 


STOPS; or, How to Punctuate. 


A Practical Handbook for Writers and Students, 
By PAUL ALLARDYCE. New Edition, cloth, 1s. 





SIXPENNY EDITION.—63rd Thousand. 


THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER 
TO ELIZABETH. 


By W. RB. H. TROWBRIDGE, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free, 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on ar 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 
and more. 


You get'a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 


You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering | 


_ MABIE, TODD, & BARD, | 
98 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON | 
8 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. | 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. ‘ 





————$—$——— 
wish to be informed on the latest standpoi i 
ele) You Critics? SEND FoR PROSPECTUS OF volute: af Bil 


THE CENTURY BIBLE, 


An Up-to-Date Commentary in Popular Language, 
By EMINENT WRITERS, in Handy Volumes at a Low Price, 


*** The Century Bible’ oe its title. It touches the high-water mark of 
popularised Biblical scholarship and of book production, In every respect it 
may be spoken of in terms of unqualified praise.”—British Weekly. 


The great success of this Series is undoubtedly due to the fact that it meets 
a distinct want in a wholly adequate manuer. THE NEW TESTAMENT jg 
now complete in 13 vois, (sold separately) at 2s. each net. 





London: T. C, & E. C, JACK, 34, Henrietta Street, W.C. ; and Edinburgh, 


R. A. EVERETT and C0.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


THE MAN WHO DIED. ByG. B. Burain. 


“A genuinely humorous book.’’—Daily Express. 
| THE GHOST. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
“A capital literary ghost.”—T7imes. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A MAGISTRATE. By 
T. R, THRELFALL. [Just out, 
THE GENTLEMEN FROM GOODWOOD. By E. H. Coopzs, 


| Anadmirable sporting novel.”—Scotsman. 


A SPORTING ADVENTURE. By Fox Russett, 


“ Another delightful sporting novel.”—Scotsman, 


'A FRONTIER OFFICER. By H. ©. Lieserr. 


“ An entertaining Anglo-Indian love story.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


'A SON OF MARS. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


| ‘The characters are strongly drawn.”—Times, 








| DAUGHTERS OF JOB. By Darury Date. 


*‘A charming story.”—To-Day. 
RICHARD BRICE: ADVENTURER. By Cuan ts Juyor. 
“A very fine book.”—Morning Post. 
A ROUMANIAN VENDETTA. By CarMEN SYLVA. [Shorily. 
MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Ciive HoLianp. 
A New Edition with Coloured Illustrations, (Shortly. 
A SCOURGE OF THE SEA. By Herpert Compton. 
“Must be enjoyed by everybody who reads it.”—Scotsman. 
VARSITY TYPES: Scenes and Characters from Undergraduate 


Life. By Franx BuTter. 
** These clever sketches.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 


BROADLAND SPORT. By NicHonas Everitt, 
“Mr, Everitt knows his subject thoroughly.” —Times, 


SHOTS FROM A LAWYER’S GUN. By Nicuo.as EvERIT?. 


** May be strongly recommended.”—Athenzum. 


London: R. A. EVERETT and CO., Ltd. 


THE QUESTION OF REUNION WITH 
ROME. 


By B. WILLARD-ARCHER. 6s. 


“Tersely, vigorously, and brightly written, without exaggeration or distortion 
of fact. A most convincing indictment of the whole system.’’—Rock. 

“« Very vigorously set forth.”—St, James’s Gazette, 

“Do any readers wish for a really excellent and full, yet very compact, 
manual en the history and character of the Roman Church? If so, We 
emphatically commend this remarkably complete and well-written suminary. 

—Christian Commonwealtln 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF 
~NEW BOOKS. 


ERVICE AND SPORT ON THE 
: TROPICAL NILE.  wit'biversions at an Oticer 


and Diversions ey = Ler 
i Big Game during the Reoccupation of the Nilotic 
gues Satives 38 nC A. Srxes, R.H.A. With a Map,and Illustrations 





aig nd. fr ings uiade by Major B, A. P. Hoppay 
raphs and from Drawings miade by Major E, A. P. ; 
from Pogquare crown 8vo, 12s, net. [Just out. 


NOTES AND REMINISCENCES 
OF A STAFF OFFICER. iit Watenos 


oo to pg oe rome 
i d to St. Helena Matters during the Captivity of Napoleon. 
Ca Col. Basit Jackson. Edited by R. C. Szaton, M.A., late Fellow 
4 Jesus College, Cambridge; Author of “Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon.” 
With Map and Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net, [Just out, 


PARIS IN ’48. Letters from a Resident 


ibing the Events of the Revolution. By Baroness Bonp&t (née 
Same. Edited by Mrs, Wark. Large crown 8vo, 8s, net. [Just out, 
« interest are the lively letters by the late Baroness Bondé......Remark- 
pl: rie . her account of events in Paris in the Revolution of ’48,” 
ie —Westminster Gazette, 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. The Ideal 


Spectator—The Dramatic Critic—Old and New Criticism. By A. B. 
WaLELET. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. Feet Gut, 
«These lectures were interesting and stimulating to those who heard them, 
and they will be found, if possible, more interesting and suggestive by those 
who read them. They are full of pregnant suggestions, of glancing side- 
lights, and of rapid allusions to a great variety of men and things and 
opinions.” —Times. 


JUST OUT.—A NEW WORK 
By MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of ‘The Heart’s Highway,” entitled 


THE WIND IN THE ROSE BUSH, 


And other Stories of the Supernatural. Large crown 8yvo, 6s. 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. 


By G. Batpwin Brown, M.A., Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Arts in 
the University of Edinburgh, 
Vol. I.—Tue Lirs or Saxon ENGLAND IN 17S RELATION TO THE ARTS, 


Vol. IIl.—EcciestastTicaL ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND FROM THE CONVERSION 
or THE Saxons TO THE NoRMAN CONQUEST. 


With Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 22s. net. [Just out. 


“Will be the standard authority on the subject for many years to come, and 
it must even then remain the basis for any further researches on the subject.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
“A work of high historic value and interest.”—Outlook. 


ISABELLA D’ESTE, 
MARCHIONESS OF MANTUA, 1474-1539. 


A Study of the Renaissance. By Junia Cartwricut (Mrs. Ady), Author 
of “Beatrice D'Este,” ‘* Madame,” “Sacharissa,” “The Painters of 
Florence,” &c, With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, net. 

[Just out. 

“A most interesting, graphic, and significant work which will take a perma- 
nent place in literature...... Mrs. Ady has produced a fascinating biography of a 
fascinating and important historical figure...... The illustrations add vastly to 
the beauty of a book which is one of the finest specimens of printing and bind- 
ing we have seen in these days.”—British Weekly. 

“Mrs, Ady has presented us with a fascinating picture. Her stage is a 
large one, holding many historic people. Linked together through the 
association with the great lady of the Renaissance, they become to us familiar 
acquaintances instead of vague figures of the past.”—Daily News. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


BOOKS I.-VIII. Trauslated into English Verse by J. W. Macxatt, 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford; Author of a Manual of ‘‘ Latin 
Literature.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. ust out. 


BANK RATE AND THE MONEY 
M ARKET In England, ey Se, Holland, and 


Belgium, 1844-1900. By R. H. Inauis Paterave, 
F.B.S., Editor of the ‘Dictionary of Political Economy.” Royal 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. [Ready next week, 


A NEW EDITION. 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


By W. D. Hatirpurtoy, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, King’s 
College, London. Fifth Edition, being the Eighteenth of Kirkes’, With 
upwards of 600 Illustrations, including some Coloured Plates, large 
crown Svo, 14s, [Ready nezt week, 


Mr. JOHN LONC’S NEW LIST. 


THE LATEST SUCCESS IN FICTION. 
LARGE SECOND EDITION. 


A WOMAN IN THE CITY. 
A WOMAN IN THE CITY. 
A WOMAN IN THE CITY. 


By HELEN BAYLISS. 6s. 


FIRST LONDON OPINION. FIRST COUNTRY OPINION. 
The Sketch says: ‘‘ The book is well The Glasgow Herald says: ‘The 
written, and the characters talk and | novel is undoubtedly clever, and has 
behave like real human beings; it is, | scenes of considerable dramatic force. 
without doubt, au original novel of | As the work of a new writer itis more 
pathos and power.” than promising.” 





OTHER NEW NOVELS IN BRISK DEMAND. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE MACHINATIONS of JANET. 


By Saran Trrxzr, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 


BENEATH THE VEIL. By Apvruinz 


Srerceant, Author of ‘The Story of a Penitent Soul,” &c. 


THE INDISCRETION of GLADYS. 


By Lucas Crerve, Author of “ His Italian Wife,” &c. 


THE JADE EYE. By Fercvs Hume, 


Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. 


THE MAGNETIC GIRL. By Ricaarp 


Marsu, Author of “ The Beetle,” &c. 


THE ARCADIANS. By J.S. Frercuer, 


Author of ‘‘ The Three Days’ Terror,” &c. 
THREE AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


ALL THE WINNERS. By Naruanret 


Gupsins, Author of “‘ Pick-Me-Ups,” ** Dead Certainties,” &c. 


UP TO-MORROW. By W. Carter 


Pratrs, Author of “ Papa (Limited),” &c. 


*,* Witt Novel ReaDERS KINDLY WRITE TO Mr. Joun Lona For His 
CompLetTe List or SuMMER Fiction? 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


LA BRUYERE & VAUVENARGUES 


Selections, Notes, and Memoir. By ELIzaBETH LEE. Imp. 
16mo, 3s. 6d. net, 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH AND 
STATE IN NORWAY FROM THE 10th TO THE 16th 
CENTURY. By THomas B. WILLSON, M.A, Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 
GABRIEL HANOTAUX. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“We shall look forward with real interest and expectation to the remaining 
volumes of this most thoughtful and readable history.”’—Spectator. 


THE NATION’S NEED. Chapters on 
Education. Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Appears at an opportune moment. Should be in the hands of all who take 
an intelligent interest in education.”—Daily News. 


No. & THE ANCESTOR. 5s. net. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F\S.A. 
Index to Nos. 1 to 4 Now Ready. Price 2s. 6d. net. 





By 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

PARK LANE. Percy WHITE. 
CASTLE OMERAGH. Francrort Moore 
THE ROMAN ROAD. ‘6 ZACK.” 
THE WAY BACK. = Atszrt Kivyross. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





A. CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


*“‘The most important literary event of the year.” 
—The Dairy News. 


NEW LETTERS AND 


95s, 95s. 


3s. MEMORIALS OF 25 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Annotated by THOMAS CARLYLE, 
And ‘Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, with an Introduction by 
Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With 16 Illustrations, 2 vols., in box, demy 8vo, 





The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ There is The Daily News.—‘ The publication 
one perfect jewel of literary instinct | of these volumes is not only the most 
and execution now given to the world | important literary event of the year. 
tor the first time in the simple story | It is an act of elementary justice....... 
of ‘My Own First Love,’ an effusion to | The edifice of Froude. undermined by 
which the rarest introspections of | Professor Norton and others, topples 
Charles Lamb himself are the only | to the ground, and Froude himself is 
fit standard of comparison.” buried in the ruins, Carlyle is re- 
habilitated.”” 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘ Mrs. Carlyle has long ranked with Byron, Lamb, her 
husband, and one or two more among the best letter writers in our language.” 


A NEW HUMOURIST. 


An Amusing Story of Humorous Complications by WILFRID 
SCARBOROUGH JACKSON, entitled 


NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 


Price 6s., at all the Libraries and Booksellers’. 
SOME OPINIONS ON MR. JACKSON’S NEW BOOK. 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘* Pure farce, a most ingenious imbroglio...... a 
flickering smile is ever on our lips; it frequently expands to a hearty laugh.” 

The Manchester Guardian.—‘‘The kindly humorous philosophy of this 
most diverting story is as remarkable as its attractive style. There is hardly 
a@ page without something quotable, some neat bit of phrasing, or rapt wording 
of a truth.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ The book is exceedingly able and full of promise. 
It is written in an easy and attractive style, and for its characterisation Mr. 
Jackson deserves all praise. His portrayal of ‘Hooper’ and the minor 
characters of the story is not unworthy, for its quiet humour and kindly satire, 
of Mr. Anstey.” 

















5s, A NEW BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN. 5g, 
Net. By HELEN MILMAN, Net. 


Author of “In the Garden of Peace.” 


MY KALENDAR OF 
COUNTRY DELIGHTS. 


With 15 Full-page Illustrations by DonaLp Maxwe tt, 


The Pull Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Lovers of anthology and lovers of the garden will 
be equally pleased with the book. The quotations, not too short to be 
profitable, are marked by an excellent and discerning taste, while her own 
comments are as happy as they are distinguished.” 





6s. CONTRASTS. 6s. 
By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 
The World.—“ There is a prose poem in more than one of them, and in all 


we recognise insight, sympathy, keen womanly compassion, and the real 
perception of the dramatic that makes the true story teller.” 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


THE TWILIGHT 
OF THE GODS 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By RICHARD GARNETT, 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Mr. E, V. Lucas wrote in the Academy of September 4th, 1897 :—“ The book 
is the fruit of wide and varied reading and a keen sense of irony...... One or two 
of thestories, ‘ The Purple Head’ for example, and ‘The City of Philosophers,’ 


might, as they stand, be taken as appendices to Gibbon. Dr. Garnett’s style is 
distinctly akin to Gibbon’s.”’ 


WALKS IN NEW ENGLAND 


By CHARLES GOODRICH WHITING. 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations, Reproduced from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 

















JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 








ge 
“THE CULT OF ST. FRANCIS,” 


SONS OF FRANCIS. By am 


MacponELL. With Illustrations from Italian Paintings, 12s, 6d, net, 


Some Press Opinions: 
The Spectator (May 16th) says :—‘‘Sons of Francis’ is a book 
of singular fascination.” 


Daily Chronicle.—“ A fragrance as of little flowers f. Jmbri 
this book.” ° oe Cane ae 


Times.—“ Miss Macdonell has made fine and distinguished use of h 
opportunity... This book cau hardly fail to become a standard authorit 4 
its own subject.” se 


Guardian.—* Pictured with delightful sympathy and enthusiasm,” 
Monthly Review.—* The book abounds in memorable portraits,” 


““TEMPLE CLASSICS.” Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 23, net— 
THE MIRROR OF PERFECTION. Newly 


Translated by Rozert STEELE, with Note. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. FRANCIS, fx 


English Translation by E. Gurney SALTER, with Epilogue, 


The LITTLE FLOWERS of ST. FRANCIs, 


Newly Translated by Prof. T. W. ARNOLD, [Sixth Editwn, 








DENT’S COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LAMB, 
THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES LAMB 


Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD, 


With Biographical and Critical Essays, Bibliographical Introductions, 
and Notes. 


In Twelve Volumes, long feap. 8vo (48 by 73), 3s. 6d. net each, 
Also a Large-Paper Edition of 200 Copies, 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF DENT’S EDITION: 
(a) Profuse Illustration and Dainty Setting. 


The Illustrations will include many Portraits, Reproductions from 
Engravings in the Original Editions, and Drawings by C. E. Brocr 
——— RaILtoN, WINIFRED GREEN, CHARLES Ropsiysoy, and 
others. 


(vb) Completeness and Methodical Grouping. 


As a result of wide research the Edition will be found to contain 
a considerable amount of matter that has been embodied in no 
former collection. Care will be taken to introduce order and method 
in the arrangement of the miscellaneous writings in a manner not 
hitherto attempted. 


*,* Detailed Illustrated Prospectus Post-free. 





FIRST VOLUMES READY IMMEDIATELY :— 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. With an Essay: “On Editions 


Past and Present,” by the Editor. Illustrated by C. E. Brock, 


THE LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. With a Biographical 
oe Critical Essay on Charles Lamb, by the Editor. Illustrated by C.E, 
ROCK, 


J. M. DENT & CO., 28 & 30 Bedford Street, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PEk 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 











MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


OD 
— 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, 
to the PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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READY 25th ins’. 
THE JUNE NUMBER OF 


THE CHRISTIAN REALM 


A Big 6d. Magazine for THREEPENCE 


(By post 5d.) 


100 PAGES RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Contents: 
COMPLETE STORIES— 
THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. By KATHARINE TyNAN. 


HIS LORDSHIP THE PARSON. 
(First of a Series.) 


ANTOINE, NETTE, AND ANTOINETTE. By Jony Oxenuam, 
IN THE SHADOW OF ST. MARK’S. By Lituias Campsen 


DAVIDSON. 
WANTED A SITUATION. By Linian QuiLLeR-Coucs, 
SERIAL STORY— 
LOVE THE:\FOE. By Frep M. Wuite, 
ARTICLES— 
ST. AGNES, THE CHILD MARTYR. By Jesse Quatn. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF JESUS. By the Rev. G. A. Jonxston 


Ross, M.A. 
GENERAL C. G. GORDON. Py the Rev. W. C. CutsHouo. 


A WINDOW IN CHINA. By the Rev. ARcHIBALD Lamont, B.D. 
THE USES OF LIFE: WISDOM. By Tuomas Kirkup, (First 


of a Series.) 
PETER THE HERMIT. 
CURRENT CONVERSATIONS. By W. Petr Ripce, 
THOUGHTS FROM JOHN WESLEY. 
FOR YOUNG MEN. By the Rev. J. Reip Howatr. 
THE WONDERFUL STORY OF A GRUB, By J.J. Warp. 


CHATS ON LIFE AND LITERATURE. By J. Corunerr 


HADDEN. 


MANY FINE PICTURES, POETRY, §e, 


All Newsagents and Booksellers, 
Number at once, 


“OUR HOME” OFFICES, 
6 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.Cc. 


By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 


Be sure to Order this fine 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
OLD AND NEW. 
By THOMAS KIRKUP, 


Author of “ A History of Socialism,” &e. 


Contents: 
GENESIS OF THE BOERS. 
OUR EARLY DEALINGS WITH THE BOERS. 
THE GREAT TREK. 
OUR RELATIONS WITH THE TWO REPUBLICS. 
ON THE VERGE OF WAR. 
BONDS OF EMPIRE. 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
CONCLUSION. 


This book is of special value to every onz interested in South Africa, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 3s. 6d. 


By Post 8s. 9d. FROM THE PUBLISHERS, 


MACDONALD & MARTIN, 
6 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


A Gay Challenge to Pessimists in General. 





THE MOST AMUSING BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 


LOVEY MARY. sy atice 


HEGAN RICE. (lllustrated, price 5s.) ‘Is one 
of the most amusing and touching stories 
that I have read for many a day.”—T. P.’s 
WEEKLY. ‘‘ Those who miss ‘ Lovey Mary’ 
will miss one of the most humorous stories it 
has been our pleasure to read for a long 
time.’— DAILY CHRONICLE. PUNCH 
says :—‘* My Baronite is delighted to meet 
Mrs. Wiggs again with her cheery way of 
looking out on the world.” . 


MRS. WICGS OF THE CABBAGE 


PATCH, ®8y ALICE HEGAN RICE. 


(Illustrated, price 5s.) ‘‘Is a finely drawn study of 
life.’—SPECTATOR. ‘* It is full of interest 
and beauty.”—DAILY NEWS. “ Wholly 
delightful”? — PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
‘‘é Mrs. Wiggs is an excellent creation,”— 
ATHENAEUN., 








A Gay Challenge to Pessimists in General. 





THE MOST AMUSING BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27. Paternoster Row, E.C. 











Mir. Edward Arnold’s New Books 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE PAVILIONS OF LOVE. 


By MILDRED SHENSTONE. 6s. 


THE ABSURD REPENTANCE. 
By ST. JOHN LUCAS. 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The story is a clever and delightful mixture of idyll and 
comedy.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE LIFE OF 
FATHER DOLLING. 


By the Rev. C. E. OSBORNE, Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 

“T can most earnestly commend this volume to all who care, and, I may add, 

to all who don’t care, about the spiritual progress of our race. It is the story of 

agreat experiment and of a great experience. No one can afford to keep himself 

outside tha infection of sts inspiration.” 

—Rev. James ADDERLEY in the DAILY MAIL. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWN 


BOY AT WESTMINSTER, 
1849-1855. 


By Captain F. MARKHAM, late Rifle Brigade. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


NATURE’S LAWS 
AND THE MAKING OF PICTURES 


By W. L. WYLLIE, A.B.A. 
With Iustrations by the Author. Super-royal 4to, lis. net. 


(May 27th. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE TALE OF A TOUR IN 
ACEDONIA. iets 2nt% 
M s Illustrated, demy 8vo, l4s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘ No more opportune or move delightful book of travel has 
appeared for many years.” 
By Mrs. HUGH BELL. 
THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S. A Play in 
Four Acts. By Mrs. Hucu Bext, Author of ‘‘The Minor Moralist.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MAY 26th, 


AN INDIAN 


SKETCH-BOOK. 
By L. RAVEN-HILL, 


AUTHOR OF “OUR BATTALION.” 


Consisting of over 100 Full-page Pencil Drawings of 
Scenes, Incidents, and Impressions taken during the Artist's 
visit to the Great Durbar, and here reproduced in exact 
facsimile. 

These 


aspects of Indian native life as seen from without; and 


Drawings are illustrative of the many-sided 


give vivid impressions of the enchanting complexity of 
things strange and curious, which the Shining East reveals 


to visitors from the West. 
PRICE 6s. NET. 


Crown quarto in size and bound in cloth. 





“PUNCH” OFFICE, 10 Beuverie Street, London, E.C. 


Mrs. WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. 
120th THOUSAND. 





WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


LADY 
ROSES 
DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


‘* Readers have rarely 
been led with such in- 
terest along the course 
of any novel,.’’ 

—WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 





Lendon: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterioo Place, &.W. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 








Catalogues postefree. 





ELLIOT STOCK 


NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, F 
AND IMPROVED. — 


Printed in tasteful style, and handsomely bound ; 
large 8vo, 10s. 6d. net to Subscribers, r 


BRITISH FAMILY. 
NAMES : 


Their Origin and Meaning, 


With Lists of Scandinavian, Frisian, Anglo-Saxp) 
and Norman Names, 


By Rev. HENRY BARBER, MD, Fg 


“The book is full of curious lore, 
a vast deal of laborious work.”—Daily Neahresnt 


“Dr. Barber's present work, it is to be ho: i 
become widely known, as it deserves to rep 
rare information it supplies and for the convenien; 
form in which it is presented.”—Morning Post, . 








In crown 8vo, printed on antique paper, janj 
appropriately bound, 3s, 6d, 


MILTON ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


A Key to “L’Allegro” and “jp 
Penseroso,”’ 
By Mrs. FANNY BYSE. 


With Illustrations, a Historical Chart, and ay 
Original Portrait of Galileo, 





New Novels and Sketches. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s, 


AT NOON. 
Where Two Ways Meet. 
A Novel by “MAISEY.” 


*** Maisey’ is a keen observer of human nature as 
well as the possessor of a ready wit and a gracefi 
way of expressing it. The authoress hasa pleasant, 
interesting story to tell, and she handles it w 
delightful fashion.”—Pelican, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 63, 


BLUE BLOOD 
AND RED. 


By Mrs. L. E. WADSLEY, 
Author of “The Lady Algive,” ‘‘His Wife by 
Force,” &c. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


BYGONE DAYS: 


A Story of Village Life. 
By JNO. 'T.. PROCTOR. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE COLLIERS OF 
WINDY HILL: 


Crucial Moments in a Welsh Village. 
By WILFRID SPARROY. 
Author of “Persian Children of the Royal Family.” 


* Qutwardly an unpretentious book. Taking it up 
you would hardly expect to be amused, far less 
fascinated. But once you are lucky enough to begin 
to read it, you are not likely to lay the book down 
before you have read the last page. We must 
sincerely confess to the very real vlessene that these 
sketches have given us,”—Morning Post. 


Small 8vo, tastefully bound, 6d, 


SHAMROCK 
TEXT BOOK. 


Precept and Promise. Daily Com- 
panion for a Month. 


Selected by S. MACBLAINE. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
26 PATERNOSTER BOW, LONDON, E.C. 
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NT 1 
wu, BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
NEW BOOKS. 





WILD SPORT WITH GUN, RIFLE, AND 


SALMON-ROD. By Ginrkip W. Hartizy. With numerous 
Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone from Drawings 
by G. E. Lopaz, and others. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CRUMBS OF PITY, AND OTHER VERSES, 
To which are added, SIX LIVES OF GREAT MEN. By 
R. C. LEHMANN, Author of “Anni Fugaces,’ &¢. Crown 


8yo, 5s. net. [Immediately. 


pEDICATED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 


POINTS OF A RACEHORSE. By Major. 
General Sir Joun Hixxs, R.E., K.C.B. With over 100 Half- 
tone Portraits of 92 famous Racehorses, and other Ilustra- 
tions, royal folio, 21s. net. (Immediately. 


MODERN STRATEGY. By Licut.-Col. 


Watrer H. Jauzs, late R.E., P.S.C. With 6 Maps, royal 
Svo, 16s, net. 


AGNOSTICISM. By Roszrr Fur, D.D., 


LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “Historical Philosophy in France 
and French Belgium,” “Anti-Theistic Theories,” &c., &c: 
Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 


PHILOSOPHY. With other Lectures and Essays. By 
Rosert Apamson, LL.D., late Professor of Logic in the 
University of Glasgow. Edited by Professor W. R. Sorzey, 
University of Cambridge. With a Photogravure Portrait, 
in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


A BURGHER QUIXOTE. By Dovctas 
BracksuRN, Author of “ Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp.” With 
Frontispiece. 

READY NEXT WEEK. 
OTTAVIA. By Garrerr Mint, Author of 


“The Colonel Sahib.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE ADVANCED-GUARD. By Sypnzy C. 


Grier, Author of “The Warden of the Marches,’ “The 
Prince of the Captivity,’ “His Excellency’s English 
Governess,” &c.,, &c. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
THE CIRCLE. By Karserins Crom 


THURSTON, 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
LIFE AND WORKS. (WARWICK EDITION.) 


14 vols., cloth, limp, gilt top, 2s. net per vol.; leather, limp, gilt 
top, 2s. 6d. net per vol.; leather, gilt top, with 
bookmarker, 3s. net per vol. 

Apam Brpe.—Tue Mint on tHe Fross.—Feiix Hout, rar 
RapicaAL.— RoMoLA.—SceNES OF CLERICAL Lire.—Srinas 
Marner; Brotuer Jacos; Tue Lirrep Vern.—MiIppuz- 
MARCH. 2vols——DANIEL DERONDA. 2 vols.—THE SPANISH 
Gypsy; JupaL.—Essars; THEopurastus Sucu.—Lire. 2 vols. 


NOVELS. (POPULAR COPYRIGHT EDITION.) 
In new uniform binding, 3s. 6d. each. 

Apam Bepr.—Tur Mini on THE Fioss.—Screnzs OF CLERICAL 
Lirz. — Romona. — Fevrx Hout, tHe Rapican. — Sinas 
Marner; Toe Lirrep Veit; Broruer Jacop.—MIppLeE- 
MARCH.— DANIEL DERONDA. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





Messrs, LONGMANS & €0,’S LIST. 


THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, . 


and other Essays. 
By the late Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.8.1, C.LE., LL.D., &c. 
Edited by Lady HUNTER. 


With an Introduction by Francis 4 oa, Indian Civil Service (Retired). 
VO, 9s, ne 


# .* Uniform with the “ Life of Sir William Hunter.” 

“ A series of masterly essays on different aspects of work and life 
in India—e.g., Indian expansion, consolidation, conciliation, popular 
movements, and missionaries. The whole is a welcome addition to 
the already numerous works on India left by the author.” 

—Daily News. 

“The Essays are stamped throughout with that knowledge of 
Indian life and of the problems of Indian government which has 
made their author already so prominent among the interpreters of 
the needs of the East.” —Scotsman. 


THE LAND OF THE BOXERS. 


China under the Allies. 
By Captain GORDON CASSERLY, Indian Army. 
With 15 Illustrations and a Plan, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“A most fascinating volume.”—WNottingham Daily Guardian. 

“An extremely entertaining and valuable book. Captain 
Casserly’s narrative is picturesque and graphic. It gives a very 
clear and concise account of the principal military operations 
during the campaign.” —St, James's Gazette. 

“Captain Casserly’s book is one that may be read with both 
enjoyment and profit. He explains, if he does not actually excuse, 
the Boxer insurrection and the Chinaman’s attitude towards 
foreigners. We may not agree with all the opinions expressed, but 
there is much sound sense underlying most of them.” 

—Liverpool Daily Post. 


HAMPSHIRE DAYS. 
By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of “Nature in Downland,” &c. 
With 47 Illustrations from Drawings by Bryan Hook, &. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


“ A wonderful account of all forms of life in Hampshire—birda, 
boys, and hornets.” —Daily News. 


TRAVELS in SOUTHERN EUROPE 
and the LEVANT, 1810-1817. 


THE JOURNAL OF C. R. COCKERELL, R.A. 
Edited by his Son, SAMUEL PEPYS COCKERELL, 
With Portrait, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE CROSSBOW: 


Medizval and Modern; 


Miktary and Sporting; its Construction, History, and Management, 
with a Treatise on the Balista and Catapult of the Ancients. 


By Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 
With 220 Illustrations and Plans, royal 4to, 63s. net. 


NEW VOLUME. 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 


AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH. 
By THOMAS B. STRONG, D.D., 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
STAY-AT-HOMES. By L. B. Watrorp, 


Author of “‘ Mr. Smith,” ‘‘ The Baby’s Grandmother,” &. Crown 8vo, 68, 


NEW EDITION OF JOUBERT’S ELECTRICITY. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By G. Carey Foster, F.B.S., 
Fellow and Emeritus Professor of Physics in University College, London; 
and ALFRED W. Porter, B.Sc., Fellow and Assistant Professor of Physics in 
University College, London. Founded on JousbeErt’s “ Traité Elémentaire 
d’Electricité.” Sxeconp Epition, With 374 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
8vo, 10s. 6d, net. [Next week. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JUNE, 1903. Price 6d. 


CHRISTIAN THAL. By _M. E.;RECOLLECTIONS OF A TENDER- 
rancis Blundell). | FOO 





























Francis (Mrs. T.—Ill. By J.B. E. Sumner. 
Book II, Chaps. 5-7. A FRENCH FLEET IN POSSESSION 
OF THE CHANNEL. By the 


A NIGHT IN THE OPEN AT) key 3) sapere 
22,000 FEET.—Part I. By Major| BROKEN GLASS. By C. F. Mansu. 


Rankin, Author of “A Subaltern’s | 
Letters to his Wife.” LORD LINDSAY IN THE CIVIL 


WAR. ByG. A, B. Dewar. 
BALLADE OF _ BIRD’S-NESTING.|AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
By ALFRED COCHRANE, ANDREW LanG, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., London, New York and Bombay. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE BRITISH CASE IN FRENCH CONGO. 
The Story of a Great Injustice, its Causes and its Lessons. 

By EDMUND D. MOREL, 


Author of “ Affairs of West Africa.” With a Map of French Congo, 1 vol., Cs. 


The Morning Post.— The object of this volume is to state the case of the 
British merchants whose interests have been so injuriously affected by the 
introduction of the concessions system in the French Congo Colony. Mr. 
Morel’s book will be of immense value in educating public opinion.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF -“ THE WORLD’S HISTORY.” 
Vol. III., cloth, 15s. net ; haif-morocco, 21s, net. 
WESTERN ASIA — AFRICA. 

With Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black-and-White Mlustraticus. 

[Next week. 
A NEW VOLUME OF “THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD.” 
Vol. IV., 7s. 6d. 


CENTRAL EUROPE. 


By JOSEPH PARTSCH, Ph.D. 
With Maps and Diagrams, [Nezt weeky 


A NEW VOLUME OF “‘LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 
Vol. XI., crown 8vo, 6s. 
ARABIC LITERATURE. 


By Professor CLEMENT HUART. 


A REMARKABLE HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
THE JOURNAL OF ARTHUR STIRLING. 


(The Valley of the Shadow.” 
In one volume, price Six Shillings. 


THE LETTERS OF MLLE. DE LESPINASSE. 


With Notes on her Life and Character, and an Introduction by 
Sainte-Beuve. 
With Portrait, 1 vol., 6s. 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The use which Mrs. Humphry Ward has made of 
Mdlle. de Lespinasse as a model for the heroiue of ‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter’ 
renders very timely the issue of these Letters.” 


BLIND CHILDREN. 





Poems. 
By ISEAEL ZANGWILL. 1 vol., 5s. net; postage 4d. 
The Spectator.—‘* At his best, and that is in his simplicity and irony, ke 


reminds one irresistibly of Heine...... This deeply interesting volume.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 
MRS. STEEL’S NEW BOOK. 
IN THE GUARDIANSHIP OF GOD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘‘On the Face of the Waters,” &c, 


The Daily Telegraph.—*‘ The bright colour, the telling touches both of ex- 
pression and silence, the womanly sympathy, the masculine grip, and, above 
all, the truth to human uature, are to be found in these stories in undiminished 


freshuess.” 
FRANK DANBY’S NEW BOOK. 
' PIGS IN CLOVER. 


By FRANK DANBY, Author of ‘‘A Babe in Bohemia,” &c. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘It has a powerful central idea for backbone, and is 
peculiarly and even startlingly topical. The conception of the book is strong 
and sensitive. The characterisation is full of force; all the figures are cleverly 
and brightly pictured.” 


MR. CONRAD'S NEW BOOK. 
TYPHOON, and other Stories. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of “ The Nigger of the Narcissus,” &c. 


“The Times.—‘‘ It is always an intellectual stimulus to read Mr. Conrad; and 
he has written little that is finer than.......Typhoon.’ Not even Mr. Kipling 
lias quite the same power of intense vividness. He Las the true inspiration of 


the sea.” 
THE BOOK OF MONTHS. 
By E. F. BENSON. 
The Athenzum.—‘* The book contains fine work, notably the beautiful word- 
pictures of spring in ‘ April,’ of Capri in ‘September,’ and half-a-dozen others 
which in themselves make it well worth reading.” 


THE GREY WIG. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
Truth.—‘* Mr. Zangwill bas surpassed himself in ‘The Grey Wig.’ Put al! 
the other stories in the volume are worthy of this picturesque reatist.” 


RICHARD ROSNY. 
By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “ The Last Sexrtence,” &c. 
The Daily News.—‘‘ Finely conceived and finely told.’ 


THOROUGHBREDS. 
A Sporting Novel. 
By W. A. FRASER. 
’ The St; James’s Gazette.—‘‘ The book is racy in all senses of the word, with 
plenty of incident, and with many good touches of character drawing.” 
*TWIXT GOD AND MAMMON. 


By W. E. TIREBUCK. 
With a Memoir by HALL CAINE, 


CATHERINE STERLING. ° 
By NORMA LORIMER. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strect, W.C. 








EDWARD STANFORD'S List | | 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 


“ The pioneers in their own particular class.” — Westminster Gazette 
“The old Maurrays......still keep to the front as accurat a: 
companions as well as comely and charming books.”— Pali Mall Gera hy 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE (The Holy Land). 4 Revised 































































Edition, largely Rewritten, Edited by Mary Bro 1 
ond Plans, ~ y DERICK, Ph.D, 9 Mary 
FRANCE, Part II.: Central France, Auvergne, The Coren, [oo 


Bargundy, the Rhéne and Saone, Provence, Nimes, Arles, the French 4} 
Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. 23 Mapsand Plans. 18th Edition, Tak 


PARIS AND ENVIRONS. Maps and Plans, crown 8yo, 3s, 64. 
DENMARK & ICELAND. 6 Mapsand Plans. 6th Edition, 75,63 : 
NORWAY. 13 Mapsand Plans. 9th Edition, 7s. 6d, ‘ 
SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. Part I: Wiirtembery 


Ravaria, Austria, Hungary, Istria, &c. With 34 Maps and Plans, 13; 
Edition, 7s. 6d. ‘ at 
SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. Part II: The Tix) 
Salzburg, Styria, and the Eastern Alps. 7 Maps & Plans. 15th Editioy ta 


SWITZERLAND. Part I.: Switzeriand without the Penni 
Alps. With 16 Maps and Plans. 18th Edition, 6s. 


SWITZERLAND. Part II.: The Pennine Alps, portions of ty 
a Piedmontese Alps, and the Italian Lakes. With 12 Maps ani 
SPAIN. In2 Parts. 9th Edition, 20s. 
PORTUGAL, with Madeira, the Azores, and Canaries, Maps ang 
lans, 12s, 
NORTH ITALY AND VENICE. 34 Maps and Plans, 16,4 
ition, 10s. 
CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE. 23 Maps and Plans, 1244 
Sdition, 9s. 
ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 94 Maps and Plans, 16( 


Edition, 10s. 
SOUTH ITALY. Part I. 10 Mapsand Plans. 9th Edition, é, 
SOUTH ITALY. Part II.: Sicily. 9 Maps and Plans, sh 
Edition, 6s. 
GREECE. 7th Edition. 38 Maps and Plans, 20s. 
ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 18 Maps and Plans. 5th Edition, 10s, 64, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 12 Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 
EGYPT. 34 Mapsand Plans. 10th Edition, 15s. 
ASIA MINOR : Transcaucasia, Persia, &c. 23 Maps, 18s, 
NEW ZEALAND. 18 Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 





ENGLISH HANDBOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. — Grantham, Lincoln, Crowland, Stamford, 
Bourne, Boston, Grimsby, The Wolds, Skegness, Gainsborough, &, wd 
Edition, Revised and largely Rewritten. Map and 3 Plans, 7s. 6d. 








BERKS. Entirely Rewritten. With 5 Maps and Plans, 6s, 
CORNWALL. 7 Maps and Plans. 11th Edition, 6s. 
DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND STAFFORD. 12 Maps 


and Plans. 3rd Editicu, 9s. 
DEVON. 12 Mapsand Plans. 11th Edition, 7s. 6d. 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 5 Maps and Plans, 10s 
EASTERN COUNTIES. 7 Mapsand Plans. 3rd Edition, 12s. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 3 Mapsand Plans. 4th Edition, 63. 
HAMPSHIRE. 8 Mapsand Plans. 5th Edition, 6s. 
HERTS, HUNTINGDON, & BEDS. 10 Maps and Plans, 7s,6d 
ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. ith Edition, 2s. 6d. 
KENT. 7 Maps. 5th Edition, 7s. 6d. 
TH E LAKES (WESTMORLAND AND CUMBERLAND). 
5 Maps, 6s. 
LANCASHIRE. Map, 6s. 
NORTHAMPTON AND RUTLAND. 4 Maps and Plans. 2nd 
Ddition, 7s. 6d. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 13 Maps and Plans, 6s. 
SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. §& Maps and Plans, 3rd 
dition, 6s. 
SOMERSET. § Mapsand Plans. 5th Edition, 6s, 
SURREY. 6 Maps. 5th Edition, 6s. 
SUSSEX. 7 Maps. 5th Edition, 6s. 
NORTH WALES. 5 Maps. 5th Edition, 6s, 
SOUTH WALES. Map. 4th Edition, 6s. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 10 Maps and Plans, és. 
WILTS AND DORSET. 9 Mapsand Plans. 5th Edition, 6s 
WORCESTER AND HEREFORD. 5 Maps. 4th Edition, 5s. 
YORKSHIRE. 12 Mapsand Plans. 3rd Edition, i2s. 
IRELAND. 43 Mapsand Plans. 6th Edition, 9s. 
SCOTLAND. 53 Mapsand Plans. 7th Edition, 9s. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. Alphabetically Arranged. 2nd Edition. 


Map, 12s. 


ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 20 Miles Round the Metropolié 


2 Paris, 21s, 








TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. 
Stanford's Catalogue of Maps and Books for Tourists post-free oa application 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.0 








Geographer to His Majesty the King, 
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WAGMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


MACMILLAN’S 

GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 
With 31 Maps and 6 Plans, Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 

“HE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 

SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., 


Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Director of the Royal 
HARLES L.Graves. With Photogravure Portraits, 








.(.L. (Durham), 
* cage of Music. By C 
&c., 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


Be 








8rd THOUSAND. 
JAMES BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 


STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY 
BIOGRAPHY. 


8vo, 10s. net. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


ROBERT BROWNING. By G. K. 


CursTeRTON. Crown 8yvo, red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 





2nd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 


D.D., D.C.L., sometime BISHOP OF DURHAM. By his Son, ARTHUR 
Westcott. With Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations, in 2 vols, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 





8rd THOUSAND. 


CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: 


HER LIFE AND LETTERS. By CuHRISTABEL CoLerince. With 9 
Photogravure Portraits and other Iliustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, 
Author of ‘ Letters from Majorca,” “‘ Glories of Spain,” ‘‘In the Valley of the 
Bhone,” &c. With 9 Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 


~ LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN 
ENGLAND. 


By Joser Repuicy, of the Faculty of Law and Political Science in the 
“ University of Vienna. Edited, with Additions, by Francis W. Hirst, of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 














8rd EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


INDIA: its Administration and Progress. 


By Sir Jonny Stracuey, G.C.S.I, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
8vo, 10s. net. 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


Dy OLiveR WENDELL Hotmes. With an Introduction by Sir Leste Srersey, 
K.C.B. Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


WHAT IS MEANING? Studies in the 


Development of Significance. By V. WELBY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Standard.—“* Full of thought, knowledge, and observation....... Lady Welby 
displays so much learning and acuteness, and incidentally cites so many 
curious facts, that one reads her with unfailing interest. The little book is 
most stimulating reading.” 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. By 


Dr. E. StrassurGerR, Dr. Fritz Nout, Dr. H. Scuencr, the late Dr. 
A. F. W. Scuimper. Translated from the German by H.C. Porter, Ph.D. 
Revised with the Fifth German Edition by W. H. Lane, M.B., D.Sc., 
Senior Assistant in Botany, University of Glasgow. With 686 Illustrations, 
in part Coloured, Medium 8vo, 18s. net. 











JEWISH WORTHIES SERIES.—Vol. I. 


MAIMONIDES. By Davin Yetuin and 


IskaEL ABRAHAMS. Illustrated, Globe 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 





THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.—Vol. IV. 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY. By 


L. C. Sayrorp, L. B. Bisyop, and T. S. Van Drge. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


EMERSON CENTENARY. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
With Introduction by JOHN MORLEY. In 6 vols. Globe 8vo, 4s. net each. 
[Eversley Series. 
Vol. {. MiscELLaNrES.—Vol. II. Essays.—Vol. III. Porms.—Vol. IV. EnGuis# 
TRAITS AND REPRESENTATIVE MEN.—Vol. V. Tue Conpuct or Lire, and 
Sociztr anp SotitupE.—Vol. VI. LETTrRs, and SocraL Arms, 





SMITH, ELDER & 60.’S NEW BOOKS, 


READY MAY 25Ta.—WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN AMBITIONS AS THEY 
AFFECT BRITAIN | 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Reprinted with Additions and Notes from the “ Spectator.” 
By VIGILANS SED AZQUUS., 


A RECORD OF SECRET SERVICE RECENTLY ACHIEVED. 
ON MAY 271H.—With 2 Maps and 2 Charts, crown Svo, 6s. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. 


Edited by ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
Author of “In the Ranks of the C.I.V.” 
An account of the Cruise of the Yacht ‘ Dulcibella,’ being a page hitherto une 


written, but of vital interest to all Englishmen, in the recent history of our 
relations with Germany. 





TO ALL INTERESTED IN IMPERIAL FEDERATION, 
JUST PUBLISHED. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW NATION. 


A Sketch of the Social, Political and Economic Conditions and Prospects of 
the Australian Commonwealth. By PERCY F. ROWLAND, late Scholar 
of Hertford College, Oxford, &e. 


The Rt. Hon. SIR JOHN GORST, P.C., M.P.; 
writes :—**I read it through from beginning 
to end without any flagging of interest.” 


The Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, P.C., M.P., 
writes :—**I am reading it with great interest, 
you touch upon just the points which most of 
us here know little of,’ 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Characterised by thoughtful fidelity to actual conditions of 
affairs rather than by any personal prepossessions.”’ 

DAILY MAIL.—* A thoughtful study of the social, political, and economic 
conditions of Australia, which comes opportunely at a moment when Imperial 
Federation has become a practical issue in English politics,” 


NO HERO. by ©. w. HORNUNG, 


Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” “The Amateur Cracksman,” 
“Peccavi,” &c. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
DAILY EXPRESS.—‘‘ Rarely has Mr. Hornung written a novel more 
felicitous and workmanlike....... It is, in fact, a book that might easily attain a 
great success,” 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS 
By M. E. CARR, Author of “Love and Honour.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The spirit of the moors and fells which 
gives their wilder charm to the Bronté novels lives and breathes again in the 
pages of ‘George Goring’s Daughters,’ It is a striking book—indeed, as 
novels go, a very original book.” 


CORN ELIUS. FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of “Deborah of 


Tod's,” “Adam Grigson,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ An excellent novel...... A firm and generous 
hand touches in each character deftly line by line, and at the end we take leave 
of the little company regretfully, as of a gathering of friends.” 
ATHENZUM.—“ A carefully thought out and well-presented novel, in which 
we find ourselves at once held close by the plot and delighted with the 
characterisation.” 

PUNCH.—‘‘‘ CORNELIUS’ will distinctly advance the author's reputation, 
wkich is saying a good deal since she wrote ‘ DEBORAH OF TOD’S,’” 


Londen: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of-fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Codes: Unicope and ABG 





Booxrwes, Lonvox. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN gives each Quarter Prizes to the value of 











TO LOVERS OF POETRY. 



















Prizes to the value of £3, £2, and £1 are awarded each week. 


These are the Twelve Quotations appearing in the current number of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN 








case of a tie, a good guess may win the prize. Therefore the name of some poet should be placed under every quo 


the County GENTLEMAN Office not later than Friday next. 


————___ 


over £200, 


The following Twelve Quotations are set this week in the **‘ COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S” QUOTATION PRIZE COMPETITioy 


For particulars, send for a copy of thee COUNTY GENTLEMAN, price 6d., to be obtained at any Bookstal] 
Newsagent’s, or direct from the PUBLISHER, Tur County GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. Send six stamps, : 


1.—Welcome, Ass. Now let’s have a catch. 5.—Do I carry the moon in my pocket ? 9.—Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore, 
2.—Charge for the golden lilies—upon them with | 6,—Stone walls do not a prison make, 10.— Like to trees 
the lance! Nor iron bars a cage. Motionless in an ecstasy of rain, ‘ 
$.—Women gain little from experience 7.—Life is over, life was gay: 1L— On my li 
Either in lovers, husbands, or expense. We have come the primrose way. Is triumph: but what echo in my 7 
4.—And I, being provided thus, 8,—I know that statement’s not original, 12.—Too fast we live, too much are tried, 
Shall, with superb asparagus, What statement is, since Shakespeare, or, since Too harassed to attain 
A book, a taper, and a cup Cain, Wordsworth’s sweet calm, or Goethe's Wide 
Of country wine, divinely sup. What murder? And luminous view to gain, 


Competitors are strongly advised when they are uncertain of their references to GUESS the name of the Poet quoted, In the 


tation. 


NOTICE.—A person wishing to enter for this Competition who has not time to get a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN and use the regulation Coupon Cun cx! 
out this Advertisement, write the Names of the Poets under each Quotation recognised, and send the same with 6 stamps to the MANAGER Covstr 
GENTLEMAN OFFice. A copy of the paper will then be forwarded in due course, but the cutting from the SPECTAYLOR will in the circumstances be 
accepted instead of a aoe. The name and address of the Competitor should be written on the SPECTATOR cutting. The answers must reach 








TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN awards every Week Prizes to the value of £6. For a Specimen Copy 
OrFicz, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


——— 


of the COUNTY 


GENTLEMAN, six stamps should be enclosed with order. Send for particulars to the MANAGER, Taz County Gentizmy 








The COUNTY GENTLEMAN awards every Quarter Prizes value £80. In addition to this, at the 
there are awarded Consolation Prizes value £10. Send for Particulars as above. 


TO SOLVERS OF ACROSTICS. 


end of each Quarter 










SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 





If You Want to Buy or Sell | If You Want Old Statuary 


PRODUCE, SUCH AS BUTTER, OR GARDEN ORNAMENTS, 
EGGS, POULTRY, Xc., such as STONE.or MARBLE STATUES, CARVED 
STRAIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY, STONE BOWLS, or LEAD VASES, 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 









SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 





If You Want to Buy If You Want a Gardener, 


GAMEKEEPER, FARM BAILIFF, COACHMAN, 
a Dog or a Horse, GROOM, OR HUNT SERVANT, 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 









the Cheap Land for Sale in the United Kingdom, but of many beautiful Country Houses and Estates 


If You Want to Buy a Cheap Country Property 


Send for a Specimen Copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, which contains each week particulars, not only of almost all 


for Sale. 









ANOTHER FREE REGISTER. 


Country Houses to Let Furnished for the Summer Months. 
You can enter your House as to let furnished, free of charge, and you can also, if you want to 
forth your requirements free of charge. 
*,* For the nominal charge of 5s. you can have a Photograph of your House added to your advertisement, and 
the chance of letting it. 


If You Want to Let or to Take a Furnished Country House, 


Send for a Specimen Copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, which contains particulars of a large number of 


take a House, set 


so greatly increase 












every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 3 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C, Telephoue No, 2,878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—“ 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, Sporting Gazette and Agricultural Journal. Established 1862. Published 


Whipstocks, Londos.” 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SHSHSSSHSSHSSOHS SS SOS SESS SSHOSOOOSOOSOOSOOD 


Ur. HEINEMANN begs to Announce the Publication of VOLUMES J, and IIT. of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD. 


gy RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., & EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. 
IN FOUR VOLUMES. 

Vol TO THE AGE OF HENRY VIII. | Vol. I1—TO THE AGE OF JOHNSON. 

Vol. I.—TO THE AGE OF MILTON. | Vol. IV.—TO THE AGE OF TENNYSON. 


Price in cloth, £3 net; half-bound, £4 4s. net. Separate Volumes, cloth, 16s, net. 
TFOLUMES I. AND III. ARE NOW READY. VOLUMES II. AND IV. WILL BE PUBLISHED IN THE AUTUMN. 
AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





times to the close of the Nineteenth Century. The authors, who are at once scholars of the highest 

attainments and masters of the art of concise and Juminous exposition, have aimed at producing a 

book that shall stimulate and gratify curiosity concerning the great writers of our country and the 
evolution of its literary history. This “Illustrated Record” will, it is hoped, be welcomed by all who are 
interested in the study of English Literature as warmly as the illustrated edition of the late John Richard Green’s 
well-known work has been by students of English History. A consecutive history of the entire course of English 
Literature from Anglo-Saxon times to our own day will be given in one type, so that this, if the reader desires, 
can be read alone as a narrative of the evolution of English style. In a different type, a biography of each 
author will be supplied, relating in close detail, and with all necessary dates, the facts of his life. From the 
works of each leading writer at least one characteristic quotation will be made in a third type, and this will 
form an anthology of English Literature from the earliest times to our own day. 

Volume I. extends from the Anglo-Saxon period to the days of Tyndale and Coverdale, Surrey and Wyatt ; 
Volume II. deals with Elizabethan and Jacobean writers ; Volume III. conducts the reader from Milton to 
Johnson and Goldsmith ; and Volume IV. brings the record down to our time. The greatest pains have been 
taken to make the survey harmonious, and to see that the parts are carefully arranged according to their relative 
importance. The volumes have been lavishly illustrated. Many hundreds of cuts, chosen after much laborious 
research, are inserted in the text, there are forty full-page photogravure plates, and thirty plates printed in 
colour. 

An important feature of the first volume is the reproduction of richly-illuminated medizeval manuscripts. 
The chapter devoted to Chaucer has been illustrated with exceptional fulness, and the illustrations to the notice 
of Caxton are of the highest interest. On the subject of miracle plays, ballads, and early Scotch poets and the 
English Bible much valuable illustrative matter has been collected. 

In the second volume it was, unfortunately, impossible in many instances to give portraits, for the simple 
reason that they do not exist. No portrait is known of Marlowe or Lyly or Peele or Webster or Ford, to name 
only a few distinguished dramatists of the Elizabethan age. But wherever authentic portraits are known, they 
have been reproduced. This was the age of fantastically illustrated engraved title-pages, and in both the second 
and the early part of the third volume these have been made a special feature. Facsimiles of autograph letters 
and MSS. in prose and verse have been freely interspersed, nor has topographical illustration been neglected. 

When we reach the age of Milton, in the third volume, there is an embarras de richesse of illustration ; the 
task becomes one of selection rather than collection. Of Milton himself no fewer than six portraits, representing 
him from childhood to his sixty-third year, have been engraved; and a similar fulness of portraiture has been 
accorded to Pope, Johnson, and others. The early part of the third volume contains numerous engravings after 
Marshall, Lombart, and Faithorne ; in the later pages we are among Rowlandson’s broad designs and the delicate 
fancies of Stothard. From the time of Sterne and Goldsmith onwards use has occasionally been made of 
contemporary caricatures. 

In the fourth volume, although the illustrated record may not be so picturesque, yet the abundance and 
variety of the material will be found to have enabled the publisher to render this volume no less attractive than 
its predecessors. 

No subjects connected with education have been more eagerly discussed of late years, or have been the 
battlefield of more fiercely divergent views than the value of English literature in the training of the mind, and 
the mode in which its history can best be communicated. But every one admits, whatever else he may question or 
deny, that an acquaintance with this history is essential to a well-trained mind. The great dispute is as to the 
degree in which the history of English Literature can be made a definite form of mental discipline. There are 
those who assert that it must be taught rigidly and formally, like a science. Others hold that to do this is to rob 
it of all its charm and all its vitality. To these there is something detestable in robbing this eminently human 
and various theme of all that makes it pleasant and amusing, of arousing in the breasts of young people that 
“fixed inveteracy” which Byron said was wrought in his by the way in which “ Horace was drilled into his 
sickening memory.” 

With a view to reconciling, as far as possible, these extreme camps, the idea has been conceived of a History 
of English Literature which shall be, on the one hand, scrupulously exact, and yet, on the other, attractive and 
amusing. With this view before them, the authors of this Illustrated Record, who have given a life-study to the 
movement and progress of English Literature, have prepared this history on entirely new lines. 


T vim four volumes present to the reader an illustrated review of English Literature from the earliest 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS List 





THE BISHOPRIC OF TRURO. 
The First Twenty-five Years, 1877-1902. 
By the Rev. AUG. B. DONALDSON, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
and Precentor of Truro; Author of “Five Great Oxford 
Leaders.” With Illustrations; and an Introductory Poem by 
A. T. QUILLER-CoucH. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


FIVE GREAT OXFORD LEADERS. 
KEBLE — NEWMAN — PUSEY — LIDDON — 
CHURCH. By the Rev. AUG. B. DONALDSON, M.A, 
Third Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE GRACE OF LIFE. 


A Series of Short Papers on Practical Religion 
for Busy People. By ROBERT LAURENCE OTTLEY, 
Rector of Winterbourne, Bassett. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., Late Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘MEDITATIONS ON THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. JAMES. 
By ETHEL ROMANES, Author of “Thoughts on the Peni- 
tential Psalms.” Small fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PENITEN- 
TIAL PSALMS. A Sequel to “The Hallowing 
of Sorrow.” By ETHEL ROMANES. With a Preface by 
the Rev. H. SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s, 
Small fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


THREE BULWARKS OF THE 
FAITH : Evolution, the Higher Criticism, and 
the Resurrection of Christ. 

By the Rev. E. H, ARCHER-SHEPHERD, M.A, Vicar of 
Avenbury, Herefordshire. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SIX LECTURES ON THE BOOK 
' OF GENESIS, AS THE PRIMARY EVANGEL. 
By JAMES GREEN, D.D., Dean of Maritzburgh, Natal. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


The object aimed at in these Lectures is to exhibit the Book of Genesis asan 
inspired spiritual drama in six acts, in which is unfolded before us the varying 
relations in which man stood to the Almighty during the ages that elapsed 
between the creation of man and the death of the Patriarch Jacob, 


DAYS AND DEEDS. 
A Calendar of Anniversaries with Short Ex- 
planatory Notes. 
Selected and Arranged by E. W. HOWSON, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


OLD TOURAINE. 


The Life and History of the famous Chateaux 
of France. 

By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A. F.S.A., sometime 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised 
In 2 vols., with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 16s. ; 


« The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar work having been 
produced either in England or in France, and the execution is worthy of the 
conception.” —Times. 


VENICE. 
An Historical Sketch of the Republic. 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the Lagoons.” 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 


“Mr. Brown has brought to his task both knowledge and sympathy, and the 
result of his labour is that he has produced a book worthy of his subject....... 
From first to last the story is one of absorbing interest.”—Aberdeen Journal. 


THE LAW OF PUBLIC EDUC, 


TION IN ENGLAND AND WALES, including. 


(1) The Education Act, 1902, fully annotated, tos " 

(2) The full text, with notes, of previous ete ym A ith 
Elementary, Technical, or Secondary Education - . 
repeals and repeals effected by the new Act Roy 
tinguished from each other ; and ti, 

(3) Statutory Rules, Minutes, and Orders, including the (pj 
for 1903, and the Teachers’ Registration Orders an, 
tated throu¢hout. door 


By G. EDWARDES JCN@S, Barrister-at-Law , 
SYKES. Demy 8vo, 2ls, net. [Jet pai” 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Chr 
Church, Oxford. - 8 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. net each ; OF thy 
Set, £2 8s, net. 


Porte he Dark: kame epee 
y C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Deput: ichele Profeg: m 
in the University of Oxford. er ——— Tistey 
Period 2.—_The Empire and the Papacy, 918.1 

By T. F. TOUT, MA Profeee of History nce Mo aan 

Victoria University, Manchester. : 
Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1 

By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History in the Unineeaty b; im 
Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494+ 

598. By . JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lect ref 

and University Colleges, Oxford. — Trial 
Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715, 

By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 

By A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Period 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 

By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History 

at Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 
Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 

By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar 

of St. John’s College, Oxford, 


A HISTORY OF ROME. 


For the use of Upper Forms of Schools, 2, 
J. L, MYRES, M.A., Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Maps, &c., 5s. 
“Mr. Myres has made a real advance on earlier school histories.” ~Guardign 
“Taking the work as a whole, we regard it as the counterpart in Roman 
history to Mr. Oman’s Greek history.”—Saturday Review. 
“We know no other history of Rome on the same scale so good as this.” 
: , , : , —Cambridge Review, 
“It is really interesting, and makes its points clearly.”—Orz/ord Magazine 
“This is really an admirable book, and it is one which has been muh 
needed,’’—School World, 


OXFORD CHURCH TEXT-BOOKS, 
General Editor—The Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and Lecturer in Theology at 
St. John’s, Oriel, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford. 

Small fcap. 8vo, 1s. each net. 


A Comprehensive Series of Scholarly Manuals dealing with j 
branches of Religious Knowledge. co se 


Evidences of Christianity. The Reformation in Great 
By the Rev. L. Race, M.A., Britain. By H. 0. Waxeus, 
Warden of the Bishop’s Hostel, M.A., and the Rev. Letutoy 
Lincoln. [In the press. Puway, M.A. 


The Future State. The Text of the New Testa- 
By the Rev. S. C. Gavrorp, M.A., ment. By the Rev. K. Laxe, MA, 
Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon Theo- Curate of St. Mary the Virgis, 
logical College. (Shortly. Oxford. 


A History of the American Outlines of Old Testament 
a = - — . ~ By te dev. C.F. Borser, Ma 
lineteent entury. y the Thea "Gp Sakan 
Right Rev. proces CoLEMAN, pe ere at St. Johu's 
S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of Delaware. Be, a 


‘ é An Elementary History of 
The Chureh, its Ministry and the Church in) Great pan, 
Authority. By the Rev. Darweti 


e he By the Rev.. W. H. Herroy, B.D. 
Stove, M.A., Principal of the Fellow and Tutor of St. John's 
Missionary College, Dorchester. College, Oxford. : 


The Continental Reforma-|The Articles of the Church 
tion. By the Rev. B. J. Kipp, of England. In 2 vols. 
B.D., Keble College, Tutor of Non- By the Rev. B. J. K1vp, B.D. 
Collegiate Students, Oxford. Vol. I.—Articles 1-8.. | In 1 vol, 


History of the Church to 325.|_,. Vol T—Articles 9:59, } 2s, net 


; Early Christian Doctrine. By 
ee ee etn th) Rev. LercHton Putas, MA 


The Hebrew Prophets.’ By 


; the Rev. B. L. Orriey, MA, 
The History of the Book of Rector of Winterbourne Bassett. 
Common. Prayer. By the Rev. 
J. H. Mauve, M.A. Examining] A Manual for Confirmation. 
Chaplain to the Bishop of St, By the Rev. T. Fre.p, DD, 
Albans. Warden of Radley College. 


Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of London. 








A List of the Oxford Church Text-Books can be had on application, 
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